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French Columns Reach Rhine 





Red Army Hammers 
At Northeast Flank 


(Of Budapest Front 


LONDON, Nov. 20—The strategic 
center of the battle for Hungary 
was concentrated today in the sec- 
tor northeast of Budapest. Mar- 
shal Rodion Malinovsky pursued 
his aim of capturing control of 
the rail lines to Miskole and the 
railroad running north to Slovakia. 

The battle along the Budapest- 
line was drawing to a 
close as the Red Army secured its 
hold on the greater part of the 
road, Last night’s Soviet communi- 
que reported the capture of Gy- 
ongyos and its railroad station, 30 
miles from the Hungarian capital. 
Widely separated points on this 
railroad are still in German-Hun- 
garian hands, and the enemy per- 
sists in counterattacks to regain 





Miskolc 


other towns and stations. 


The fighting on the immediate 
approaches to Budapest appeared 
to be confined to loc&lized clashes, 
with the main task of battering 


at German and Hungarian fortifi- 


cations left for the time being to 


the heaviest artillery. 
The main strength in the Ger- 


man-Hungarian grouping north- 


east of Budapest, according to 
Reuter’s Moscow correspondent, 
lies in its tanks. Though they have 
been hard hit in recent battles, 
they are believed to represent a 
force that Malinovsky cannot ig- 
nore. This flank must be neutral- 
ized, it was said, before the on- 
slaught for Budapest can begin. 
In fact, the Russians may not 
be in a feverish hurry to assault 
Budapest, according to the Mos- 
cow correspondent of the London 
Sunday Times. He wrote yesterday 
that the Russians "are hoping that 
the city will be spared by some 
os of the Hungarians them- 
selves.” 
_A supplement to last night’s So- 
viet communique said that the 
Russians were shelling Hatvan, 
where the main railway north into 
Czechoslovakia and northwest to 
Bratislava, capital of Slovakia, 


(Continued on page 8) 


Chungking Cabinet 
Given Reshuffling 


CHUNGKING, Nov. 20 — Gen- 
tralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Chi- 
hese cabinet has peen reshuffled, 
with eight important changes, 
highlighted by a shift in the War 
Ministry, according to a Reuter’s 
Teport today. 

a Ho Ying Ching, chief of 
Moe nese General Staff and 
linister for War since 1930, has 








~ replaced by Gen. Chen 
eng, one of China’s ablest mili- 
tary leaders, 


Vice Minister of Finance O. K. 
iar who has held his post since 
1, has succeeded H. E. Kung 
~ the Minister of Finance. Those 
‘ ve the two most important 
anges, 
nara led to the changes was 
. Teported. However, recent mili- 
ty defeats in south China, where 
forwoepanese have been moving 
ar relentlessly toward the 
they orina and Malaya border in 
a drive to bisect China, may 
; caused them, observers said. 
Chine defeats are the heaviest 
eatlie has suffered since the 
co days of her more than 
ieoon years of struggle with the 
dent ese. Also the Stilwell inci- 
cabt may have contributed to the 
_ changes, it was said. 

horthewhille, the news today from 
fithtine «, china and the Burma 
Centra was favorable. The China 
Manoshin vs, “8eney reported that 
Road 2; town along the Burma 
within China, was recap- 





According to the calendar winter will come to the Western 

Front on December 21, but this GI corporal sentry standing 

in the Siegfried Line knows better. Snow flurries sweep across 

his post, and ice tops the dragon’s teeth in the Line even 
now in November. 


WEST 


~ 





MAAF Bombers Wreck 
112 Engines, 200 Cars 





MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 
20—One phase of the air offensive 
that is oftén overlooked—train 
busting—was highest on the wreck- 
age tally yesterday, with 71 loco- 
motives being destroyed and 41 
others damaged, while 56 railroad 
cars were listed as destroyed and 
144 damaged, according to the over- 
all summary of MAAF activities. 
The day's bag of KO’ed engines 
was ‘almost as good as the en- 
tire result of tast week’s activity, 
when 88 locomotives blew steam for 
the last time, according to the sum- 
mary of MAAF activities for the 
week ending Nov, 19. 

A press spokesman for MAAF ex- 
plained that most of the kills have 
been made by fighters returning 
"on the deck” from bomber-escort 
jobs. They have learned just where 
to make the vital hit so that the 
engine boiler explodes. ”Only those 
victims are listed as destroyed,” 
he said, "they have to blow or it’s 
no go.” 

There is evidence, however, that 
the Germans are sometimes forced 
to abandon even the damaged loco- 
motives, pushing the shot-up en- 
gines off the tracks in order to 
keep the lines clear, he said, quoting 
a report from the Desert Air Force. 
"Riding tne rods for the Ger- 
mans is getting to be one of the 
most dangerous methods of travel,” 
he continued, "even at night, the 
blacked-out trains are given away 





Army, Navy Announce 
New Discharge Emblem 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20 (ANS) 
—The Army and Navy announced 
today the adoption of a new hon- 
orable-discharge emblem to be 
worn by personnel formerly with 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard. 

The new emblem is made of 
cloth of the same design as the 
present honorable-service lapel 
button and will be worn on the 
uniform of all honorably-dis- 
charged personnel. 

The new emblem is to be sewed 
above the right breast pocket of 
all outer uniform clothing at the 
time of discharge. The basic de- 
sign of the emblem is embroidered 
in gold with a background material 
varying in color to match the uni- 








(Continued on page 2) 


by the flicker of the flames when 
the fire box door is open, and by 
the sparkle of the sparks. Then the 
night fighters get them.” 

Next to victories in the air, the 
record of trains ”busted” is the 
airman’s most prized possession, he 
concluded. 

From all operations, 21 planes 
are missing, only one of them, 
however, a heavy bomber, and only 
one B-26 Marauder, an examination 
of the figures show. 

It is evident from this that train 
busting is not child’s play. 

Late tonight an incomplete sum- 
mary of today’s operations re- 
vealed that heavy bombers hit the 
south oil refineries ‘at Blechham- 
mer in upper Silesia and targets 
on the only rail line still open to 


(Continued on page 8) 





Two German Convoys 
Blasted By Own Guns 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 20—It is 
the black night of Nov. 18-19 off- 
shore between Spezia and Genoa. 
A northbound enemy convoy and 
a southbound enemy convoy meet. 
In the confusion they are fired on 
by their own coastal batteries. 

An Allied light coastal force en- 
ters the picture, attacks, withdraws 
in the face of heavy fire, attacks 
again, firing torpedoes. 

Result: One enemy ship is hit and 
blows up so violently that the en- 
gines in the Allied torpedo boats 
move in their beds. Two Allied 











Westwall Pierced 
On Southern Flank 





Reich battlefront today, as 


Knifing through Alsac 


SHAEF, Nov. 20—Dramatic developments were in 
the making on the southern end of the 400-mile long 


the French Ist Army drove 


clear through the vital Belfort Gap to within ten miles 
of the large German chemical center of Mulhouse.” 


e, several motorized French 


units were reported to have reached the Rhine River, 


* 





Murray, ClO Chief, 
Takes Jab At WLB 


By Army News Service 

CHICAGO, Nov. 20—Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, said last 
night that the National War Labor 
Board has "refrained from making 
any contribution to the improve- 
ment of labor relations or meeting 
basic wartime problems of labor,” 
and advocated a change either 
gaa board's policies or person- 
nel. 
In a 73-page report to the 
seventh annual CIO constitutional 
convention which opens. today, 
Murray said: "The only effective 
job that has been done by the 
WLB during the past year is to 
freeze wages.” 
He called the board's failure to 
act on labor’s request for an up- 
ward revision of the Little Steel 
wage formula a "travesty on the 
reflection of all problems which 
the board has created as a result 
of its fears and lack of courage 
to meet its grave responsibilities 
to the nation. 
"It is imperative that there be 
either a complete change in poli- 
cies, approach and attitude of the 
board or a change in personnel,” 
he added. 
Asserting that "there is no ques- 
tion but that lakor must continue 
its no-strike pledge” while the war 
lasts as a responsibility to the na- 
tion, Murray said the WLB had a 
similar responsibility to handle all 
the disputes gvhich come up. 
"It is inconceivable to have any 
policy in operation that contem- 
plates strikes in some plants and 
with a prevailing no-strike pledge 
in other plants,” he said. ”’Any such 
unrealistic approach must lead to 
sheer chaos with devastating im- 
pact on the war effort.” 
Murray did not spare his criticism 
of recent WLB decisions by Gerald 
D. Reilly either. He said Reilly 
was responsible for the "entire 
change in the course of conduct in 
administrative attitude’ by the 
WLB. 
Reilly’s decisions, he asserted, 
"are not based upon merit or past 
precedents of the board but rather 
upon a determined design to defeat 
efforts of the CIO unions to obtain 
protection for their members to 
which they are entitled.” 
Backed by the decision of the 
CIO executive board to recommend 








ships suffered some damage but no 
casualties, the Navy said today. 


(Continued on page 8) 








Chow House, Strictly GI 





and women in the Newark area. 


ping will be allowed and all diners 


about 2,500 and candidly hopes at 





form on which it is to be worn. 


double his offering. 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 20 (ANS)—Sam Teiger, Newark restaurant 
proprietor, has his own plans for the berefit of enlisted servicemen 


No civilians will be allcwed in his establishment Thanksgiving 
Day nor wili there be officers either. At noon the doors will be opened 
and any enlisted man or woman can have a big turkey dinner which 
normally would cost two dollars and 50 cents all af Teiger’s expense. 
Ninety employees of his tavern will donate thei 


and third helpings if they want them. 
Teiger has laid in 3,000 pounds cf turkey and when that is gone 
he will tap his reserve supply of chicken and duck. He expects to feed 


services and no tip- 
wll be encouraged to have second 


+ten miles southeast of Mul- 


house, it was officially an- 
nounced today. 

Other French forces were re- 
ported to be fighting in the 
streets of Belfort, already by- 
passed by the rapid thrust to the 
Rhine which cut the Belfort-Mul- 
house rail line and enveloped the 
German towns of Altkirch and Dan- 
nemarie. 

Further north, the French 1st 
and American 7th Armies are ad- 
vancing through the passes w the 
eastern side of the Vosges Moun- 
tains, with American infantry pene- 
trating into the sentinel city of St. 
Die, which guards one of the gate- 
ways to Germany. 

Just north of Aachen, American 
and British troops, pounding 
through a four-mile gap in the 
Siegfried Line, thrust two miles 
northward out of captured Geilen- 
kirchen today to capture the towns 
of Suggerath and Tripsarath. 

The Allies are encountering stif- 
fening opposition from reinforced 
German forces dug in across the 
roads to the Ruhr. Yanks and Tom- 
mies churned the flelds and roads 
into a sea of mud and slushy snow 
as they drove toward Cologne along 
a 25-mile front. 

On the left flank, a pincer move 
by the American Ist and 9th Armies 
is pinching out the German salient 
east of Aachen, now narrowed 
down to less than two miles. In the 

(Continued on page 8) 


Germans Recapture 
Peak West Of Forli 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Nov. 20— The 
recapture of Monte Fortino by Ger- 
man troops after a two-day battle 
was admitted in today’s communi- 
que, but elsewhere along the 8th 
Army front west of Forli enemy 
counterattacks were repulsed, while 
along the Adriatic coastal sector 
reconnaissance showed the Boche 
in strength along the Scolo Lama 
Canal, four miles south of Ravenna. 
Only patrol activity, minor anc 
unsuccessful enemy attempts at in- 
filtration and one unsuccessful en- 
emy counterattack were reported 
on the 5th Army front. 

Monte Fortino, the dominating 
feature in an area six miles west 
of the city of Forli. was taken by 
Polish troops last Friday. They 
were immediately and heavily coun- 
terattacked as Marshal Kesselring 
is apparently interested in keeping 
the deep saddle between the 5th 
and 8th armies. Two German coun- 
terattacks against the minor road 
junction village of Converselle, a 
mile southwest of Fortino, was also 
reported in today’s on-record back- 
ground release. 

From the 8th Army also comes 
the following story based on inter- 
rogation of German prisoners of 
the 592nd March Battalion. A cer- 
tain Captain Buhrmann is giving 
the battalion a prebattle fight talk, 
which according to the prisoners, 
went like this: 

"So far you haven’t done much 
for Germany in this war, so now 
you’re going to be made to. Until 
the Fuehrer sends us the new weap- 











least 5.000 will turn up so he can 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Ryukyu Islands, the chain extending 
S. Navy carrier p 


a Stinging sweep by U. 


point. At the moment it is smok 


TARGET: SUPPLY POINT IN RYUKYUS 


hat burn, either afloat or in shore installations here in a harbor of the 
Scice Gaeae Ge between Formosa and the Japanese homeland, after 
lanes. This was once a Nipponese fuel and supply 
e and a shambles as the planes ride in on the kissoff bomb run. 






(Photo through PWB) 





Japs Throw Tanks 
Info Ormoc Battle 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—The 
Yamashita Line around the Ormoc 
region of Leyte Islands in the 
Philippines was under the full fire 
today of long-range American ar- 
tillery pieces, which hammered it 
mercilessly without retaliation. 

The Japanese defenders, however, 
were stili resisting fiercely. They 
brought up artillery and tanks in 
a determined attempt to break 
through to relieve the isolated 
pocket around Limon about ten 
miles north of Ormoc, where 24th 
Division Yanks were driving toward 
Ormoc. 

American artillery fire and infan- 
try action cost the Japs 10,000 
troops in the past week, according 
to a United Press report. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s communique 
put the total Japenese losses on 
Leyte to date at 45,000. The de- 
struction of an enemy convoy in 
Ormoc Bay on Nov. 10 cost 8,000 
lives. American casualties were 
placed at 1,133 killed; 4,432 wounded 
and 126 missing. 

Another tiny group of islands 
has been invaded off northwestern 
New Guinea, it was announced to- 
day. American amphibious forces 
landed on Asia Island, 130 miles 
north of Sorong at the western tip 
of Dutch New Guinea. The object 
of this operation was to eliminate 
another spotting point for Japa- 
nese observation of the flights of 
Allied planes from New Guinea to 
the Philippine area. 

While the Asia landings were 
being made, other Americans in 
the Mapia Group, 100 miles to the 
east, were mopping up the meager 
Japanese opposition. All islands in 
the. tiny group were occupied. Reu- 
ter’s reported that for the first 
time in the Pacific war an officer 
of the Reyal Navy commanded an 
American amphibious operation. He 
was Captain Lord Ashbourne, serv- 
ing under Rear Admiral Daniel E. 
Barbey, commander of the U, S. 7th 
Fleet. Ashbourne, Sicily veteran, led 
the landing upon the largest of 
the Mapia islands. The invaders 
found only 400 Nip defenders, 
mostly fleeing in the jungles. 

Admira] Chester Nimitz reported 
today that United States warships 
caught the Japanese by surprise 
and shelled effectively Iwo Jima 
in the Bonin Islands nine days ago. 


Ford Favors Job Priority 
Plan For Returning Vets 


DETROIT, Mich., Nov. 20 (ANS) 
~--The Ford Motor Company will 
grant job-seeking veterans seniority 
equivalent to their length of serv- 
ice. it was announced today. 

Seniority dating back to Jan. 1, 
1942 will be granted veterans in- 
ducted after that date. The com- 
pany also asserted its right to hire 
honorably discharged vets while 
other employees are laid off. At 
the same time, the company an- 
nounced payment of 80,000 dollars 
in vacation pay to returned sol- 
diers, Uitimately it was estimated 
Ford will vay out 3,000,009 doliars 
in vacation benefits to 43,000 em- 
nloy2es in the armed forces, 














Belgians Raise Ban 
On Demonstrations 





BRUSSELS, Nov. 20 The 
Belgian Government yesterday 
lifted the ban on demonstra- 
tions, stipulating that those 
who took part must not carry 
arms and must keep out of the 
government area in central Bel- 
gium. 

Groups opposed to the order 
disarming resistance forces re- 
sponded by holding orderly 
demonstrations yesterday. A 
British United Press. corre- 
spondent said the crowds were 
as "orderly as a Sunday school 
picnic.” . 

The demonstrators carried 
banners bearing such slogans as 
"We want to elect a government 
of our own choice freely” and 
“We want to march to victory 
with the Allies.” The time limit 
for handing in arms by the re- 
sistance movement expired at 
midnight. 


Yanks Kayo Million. 
In West, Says ‘Ike’ 


SHAEF, Nov. 20—Allied fighting 
men have achieved in Europe since 
June 6 one of the remarkable vic- 
tories of all time, said General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander in a statement 
issued by the ”Army Hour,” official 
War Department program to the 
American people. 

”"They have eliminated more than 
1,000,000 German soldiers,” General 
Eisenhower stated. "In the great 
Normandy breakthrough in late 
July and in the sweeping exploi- 
tation which carried them al] the 
way to the German frontier the 
tactical pattern was always the 
same—sudden and devastating air 
attack followed by intensive ar- 
tillery bombardment and then a 
forward surge of infantry and tanks 
to break defenses, capture towns 
and hurry forward once again.” 

This achievement, General Eisen- 
hower pointed out, was possible only 
through great expenditure of bombs 
and ammunition. Huge stocks that 
we hed accumulated in England 
before the invasion were rushed to 
the front. 

"Today we are firing ammunition 
that we would not have used until 
next February or March if we had 
been content with slower, less 
crushing victories, or if we had 
been ready to sacrifice soldiers to 
save materials. 

"Expenditures have raced ahead 
of our receipts from home,” he told 
the American people, "but I know 
that you don’t want the leaders of 
Amcrican sojdiers to substitute ad- 
ditional cost in lives for ammuni- 
tion that could so surely save those 
lives. 

"T owe it to every GI in this 
greatest fighting force that Amer- 
ica has ever put into the field,” 
General Eisenhower concluded, "to 
urge upon you increased produc- 
tion of ammunition, signal equip- 
ment, winter clothing, engineering 
materials, vital medical instruments 








_{in the Kalemyo section, 14th Army 





—and again and again ammunition. 
always ammunition.” 


Chungking Cabinet 
Given Reshuffling 


(Continued from page 1) 
tured. It was probably taken by 
the same Chinese troops who re- 
cently wrested Lungling from the 
Nips. 

In Burma, just across the bor- 
der from this Salween battle- 
ground, American-led Chinese 
were reported by BBC to have en- 
tered the town of Bhamo, Several 
days ago they sealed it off by 
cutting to the south. 

Bhamo’s fall would go far to- 
ward cleaning the Nips out of the 
northeastern section of Burma 
where American-led Chinese are 
trying to effect a connection be- 
tween the Burma Road and the 
Ledo Road. Bhamo has a rail line 
that links with the Burma Road. 

Meanwhile west of this fighting, 





British, were striking toward Man- 
dalay. Another of their objectives 
was the jungle town of Kalewa, 
along a Japanese supply line east 
of Kalemyo. Planes of the Eastern 
Air Command were reported to 
— destroyed bridges near Ka- 
wa. 

It was disclosed today that when 
Kalemyo fell to the 14th Army, 
famous fighting formations of the 
5th Indian Division and the 11th 
East Africans paraded through the 
town. Like Fort White and Tiddim, 
which they took earlier, they found 
Kalemyo deserted and destroyed. 

Reports from south China told 
of the bombing of the Kowloon 
docks at Hong Kong and installa- 
tions at Fort Bayard on the Liu- 





Nazi POW 
Takes Bride 
By U.S. Mail 


PRINCETON, Me., Nov. 20 (ANS) 
—A German pane of war, in- 
terned in Maine Woods Camp, is 
being married to a sweetheart back 
in the Reich with the aid of the 
United States mails and the Swiss 


legation, 

The identity of the prisoner and 
of his sw t must remain un- 
disclosed but Army officials have 
revealed. the marriage. The 23- 
year-old German corporal and his 











tral Germany had planned mar- 
riage for a long time but war pre- 
vented the ceremony. 

The corporal was assigned to a 
gun crew on the Normandy coast. 
Then D-day came and 17 days later 


y 
ican troops and brought to this 
country. ‘The soldier and his fiancee 
previously agreed to a marriage in 
absentia. 


A letter was sent to the Swiss 


legation and a form came back to 
a POW camp to be filled out by 
the corporal 


A few days ago a United States 
Army chaplain visited the prisoner 
who was given a day off from cut- 
ting pulpwood. Standing at atten- 
tion, he answered questions on the 
form in the presence of two fellow 
prisoners, 

Sometime soon, the corporal will 
receive a letter from the Swiss 
legation. A similar ceremony will 
have been completed in the Reich 
and the corpora] will be married. 


Effect Of Six-Ton 
Air Bomb Described 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20 (ANS) — 
After the first six-ton bomb hit 
her deck, anti-aircraft fire ceased, 
a description of the sinking of the 
German battleship Tirpitz, revealed 
today. This is the war’s first dis- 
closure of the tremendous effect on 
human beings of a six-ton bomb. 

Flak had been coming up from 
the Tirpitz and the sudden cessa- 
tion must have meant that all or 
nearly all the personne] manning 
the AA guns suddenly had been put 
out of action. Not al] of them were 
exposed directly to the blast but 
few AA men on a ship are behind 
heavy armor or in turrets. Appar- 
ently, the blast swept over and 
around every object on the decks 
of the Tirpitz with a terrific impact. 
A one-ton bomb exerts a pressure 
of a ton or more per square foot 
for a distance of about 60 feet. 
These are figures published in en- 
gineering journals before the war. 
There are no published figures on 
the impact of a six-ton bomb. 

Much smaller bombs kill men by 
a crushing effect when close up. 
In fact, human beings have com- 
pletely disintegrated when close to 
much smaller bombs. Even at a 
distance, men have died without a 
mark of externa] injury due to the 








chow Peninsula by planes of Maj. 
Gen. Claire Chennault’s 14th AAF. 


crushing effects on interna] organs, 
usually in the chest. 


fiancee from a small town in cen-|"s 


India-China Oil Line 
Promises Vital Aid 
To Far East Drive 


—_——— 


CHUNGKING, Nov. 20—The Al 
lies revealed one of. the 
jealously guarded secrets of the 
Burma campaign when they an. 
nounced yesterday that an 
pipeline is being constructed from 
India to China, a Reuter’s corre. 
spondent pointed out today. 

The pipeline, some 800 miles of 
which already stretch toward 
China, was described as a triumph 
of engineering skill. Despite im. 
mense physical obstacles, the line 
been laid across mountain 
passes 4,000 feet high. Its begin. 
nings are at sea level. 

From Calcutta it runs up to 
north Burma. Before it is com. 
pleted the line will scale 10,090. 
foot passes in the Himalayas, cury. 
ing around the famous Burma 
Hump and into China probably 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the Burma Road. , 

Already it has been supplying 
gasoline and oil for aircraft oper. 
ating in the Burma-India battle 
region. Most of the oil used by 
motor transport there has come, 
too, through its lifeline. 

The tremendous quantities of 
fuel that must now be flown, bar- 
rel-by-barrel, into China will soon 
be pouring through the pipeline, 
freeing vital transportation facili- 
ties for the movement of muni- 
tions and arms into the China 
Theater. 

American troops are stationed 
at points along the line, which 
runs roughly in a huge curve up 
the valley of the Brahmaputra 
through eastern Bengal and across 
the Burma border near the Him- 
alayas. Filling stations have been 
set up along the route. The sta- 
tions and the bivouacs were de- 
scribed as "the most remote camps 
in the world.” 

A major function of the pipeline 
will be to transport fuel for the 
14th AAF and for American Super 
Fortresses of the 20th Bomber 
Command. 


Women Attorney Handles 
Court Martial Rape Case 


FORT KNOX, Ky., Nov. 20 (ANS) 
—Defended by a civilian woman 
attorney, Pvt, Walter H. Finn, 33; 
Berkeley, Calif., was acquitted of 
a charge of rape by court martial 
here yesterday. Attorney Laura 
Miler of Louisville, Ky., is believed 
to be the first woman to serve as 
@ court martial civilian attorney 
in this area. 

Under mulitary law there are only 
three possible verdicts for a soldier 
accused of rape: acquittal, ‘eath 
penalty or life imprisonment. 

Realizing that Army court mar- 
tials do not have a reputation for 
leniency, Attorney Miller hesitated 
at first to take the case, she said, 
and did so only upon the insistent 
appeals of Finn’s wife, who lives 
at Valley Station, Ky., with their 
two children. Army Regulations 
provide the accused may have 4 
civilian lawyer if he chooses and if 
he pays for it. Finn faced the charge 
as a@ result of an accusation by 4 








Louisville girl. 





Heaven Forbid Der Salen’ Return 





The mystery of Hitler’s where- 
abouts, at this writing, is not as 
important»now as it is going to be 
ten years from now. At the present, 
every strategist, every analyst, 
anyone who thinks he knows the 
answer to the current enigma, has 
come up with an_ explanation. 
Some of the observations are quite 
good; others, fantastic. 

But the solution is now only a 
short way off. One of these days an 
embarrassed Nazi government is 
going to have to produce either 
Hitler or his body. And the case 
will be closed with a typical. Nazi 
eulogy: "Der Fuehrer died of a 
broken heart for his country.” 

But will the case really be closed? 
For some time to come, after this 
pending last act, the world will 
forget about Hitler. They will live 
peacefully in the knowledge that 
the monstrous dictator is gone for- 
ever. The world’s peace of mind, 
however. will receive a sudden jolt 
in about ten years from now. 

It wil) begin with a small news 
item to the effect that a man, 
looking very much like Adolf 
Hitler, was seen buying an ice- 
cream soda in South America. 
That will set a complacent world 


will jump from South America to 
London and then back to New 
York, which is the most likely 
place for any sort of a character 
to turn up. 

The Bismark Hotel in New York, 
whose business has been very bad 
of Jate, suddenly announces through 
its publicity department, that a 
short man with a black moustache, 
slouch hat and coat collar turned 
up over the ears, tried to rent a 
room in @ definite German acvent. 
In fact, maintain the reports, he 
showed up twice, Overnight, the 
Bismark Hotel’s rooms are sold out 
and reservations must be made a 
month in advance because all of 
New York’s detectives, newspaper 
men and curious population are 
anxious to get a look at this man 
with the accent who looks like 
Hitler. 

Then will begin an era of inside 
stories. "Read the true story of 
Hitler’s disappearance,” will shout 
headlines in magazines. "I saw 
Hitler last week,” "Is Hitler really 
dead?” "Hitler never left home,”— 
other headlines will sing. Any story 
in which the author can say in 
startling adjectives that he knows 
that Hitler is alive, will sell like 





on edge again. Hitler’s presence 


hot cakes, 


Panic wil] seize every nation. 
The ex-dictator will be reported in 
book’ stores, in libraries, at soda 
fountains, in ships’ holds. He will 
appear in all sorts of disguises from 
a house painter to an undertaker. 
Government agencies will spring 
into action and thousands of but- 
chers, bakers and authors, all re- 
sembling Hitler—in a distant sort 
of way—and all speaking with @ 
German accent, will be brought for 
questioning before authorities. 

Stockholm travelers, who will 
want to get into this controversy, 
will sell exclusive stories to Ameri 
can newspapers. "I was there when 


- . But 
” ay. 
Hitler died,” they will say... 


it wasn’t Hitler. It was his d - 
The Fuehrer is alive and W 
today.” 

Hitler promises to become ~ 
g-eatest mystery of the world, all 
will be buried a dozen er b 
over the globe, and after ~ 
burial he will turn up again, = on 
in South America, Spain, —-_ 
or New York, fingering his A 
tache, trying to rent & room, a 
German accent and seekin 
copies of "Mein Kampf. 





—Sgt, HARRY SHERSHOW 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 





Senafors See Fight 
Coming In Congress 
On Military Training 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Nov, 20—Con- 
gress provided a preview of heavy 
pattling over e- w military 
training today Sen. Chan 
Gurney (R., & DJ, prom: ~~ 
whale of @ fight if they try to 
2.” 
= real scrap won’t come off 
until after the first of the year. 
then when the mew Congress 
meets legislative committees will 
the issue of- whether to order 

a year’s military training in peace- 
time for every physically fit Ameri- 
can youth. 

A new suggestion from President 

elt for compulsory "govern- 
ment” training touched off pro and 
con pyrotechnics in-advance. 

"He's figuring on vocational 
training,” remarked Gurney, au- 
thor of a bill for a year’s compul- 
sory military service. "I’m going 
to have a lot to say on this sub- 
ject. We've got to have the proper 
kind of training to keep the coun- 
try strong. That’s the purpose d 
my bill and only that would jus- 
tify passage of legislation of that 
kind. There’ll be a whale of a fight 
if they try to dilute it” 

BROAD PLAN 

The Chief Executive indicated 
at a news conference Friday that 
he had in mind something broader 
than mere military instruction, 
that he might like to see it linked 
with physica) and vocational edu- 
cation in general. ‘ 

One of those applauding Mr. 
Roosevelt's ideas, Sen. Edwin 
Cc. Johnson (D., Colo.), "T’'d 
fix it so we might give youth a 
year’s training in high school or 
college so that any military train- 
ing would be coordinated with edu- 
cation. A reserve enlisted corps 
could be formed along the lines 
of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. I'd even put the age limit 
down to 17 to get them in the re- 
serves earlier when they are more 
flexible.” 

Lending weight to Johnson’s 
views was the fact that he is in 
line for the Military Committee 
chairmanship being vacated by 
Sen. Robert R. Reynolds (D., N. 
C.), in the event that Sen. Elbert 
D. Thomas (D., Utah), decides’ to 
retain the top spot on the Labor 
Committee. 

MORE THAN MARCHING 

Johnson’s position is that mili- 
tary training alone won’t be 
enough, "Future wars will be won,” 
he said, "by marching science and 
marching resources directed by 
skilled technicians and not by a 
number of marching men.” 

Boot training and basic train- 
ing, he said, "are the least of our 
military problems.” He went on to 
declare that a national defense 
able to meet any contingency must 
have research laboratories testing 
and building ever better instru- 
ments of destruction. Gigantic 
stockpiles of strategic metals must 

amassed and an intelligence 
service capable of preventing any 
more Pearl Harbor surprises. Also 
he said that the United States 
should turn out 100,000 picked 
aviators annually, men who not 
a0 are perfectly trained pilots, 
po also are equipped with the 

Ucation giving them mastery of 


DISCHARGE 





VARIATIONS 


ARMY 
Entitled To 
Form Now« Color Title Reemployment 

55 White Honorable discha Yes 

56 Bine ischarge thout honor No 
57 Yellow Dishonorable discharge Ne 

NAVY 
660 White Honorable discharge Yes 
661 ~ White Certificate of discharge 
under honorable conditions Yes 

662 Yellow Dishonorable discharge No 
as MARINES 

= ) White Honorable discharge Yes 

) 

258-A ) 

385-A White Discharge No 
358-C White By reason of desertion Ne 
385 Yellow Dishonora No 

COAST GUARD 

2510 White Honorable Yes 
2510-A White Under honorable conditions Yes 
2510-B Yellow Dishonorable , No 





Various U. S. 
May Affect Job Rights 


Discharges 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 20 (ANS) 
—The section of the Selective 
Service Act which guarantees re- 
employment rights to veterans 
with discharges “other than dis- 
honorable,” is not fully under- 
stood by men still in the service, 
Charles Hurd said in a New York 
Times article this week. 

The reason for the misunder- 
standing, Hurd said, lies in the 
different kinds of discharges given 
by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, each of which 
has variations of discharges be- 
tween honorable and dishonor- 


able. 
Variations are necessary and 
practical, Hurd pointed out. In- 


stances often arise wherein a man 
is not entitled to an honorable 
discharge, yet the circumstances 
are not such as to impose penalties 
that accompany dishonorable sepa- 
ration. A dishonorable discharge, 
Hurd’s article emphasised, "is as 
bad as conviction for crime.” 
However, Hurd added, some of 
the "softer” forms of discharge, 
due to the wording of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, deprive veterans 
of reemployment benefits. The 
same kinds of discharges given to 
men are also given women, and 
they are likewise affected. 


The accompanying table shows 
kinds of discharges in relation to 
reemployment benefits as offici- 
ally defined by the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

Hurd also pointed out that ac- 
cording to a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration explanation, educational 
benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights are considerably more lib- 
eral than general descriptions in- 
dicate. Regulations guarantee to 
every veteran, regardless of age, 
a year of education, with allow- 
ance of 50 dollars per month for 
those with dependents, plus tui- 
tion and fees up to a limit of 500 
dollars a year. 

Veterans under 25 years when 
they entered the service, or older 
ones whose education was actually 
interrupted, may go to school un- 
der the same terms for as much 
additional time as they served or 
up to a maximum of three addi- 





the science of aeronautics. 


tional years. The first year, how- 





War Plants Can Turn Out 
Section Eight Cases, Too 





ST. LOUIS, Nov. 20—Workers al- 


ergic to boogie « woogie music 
paved in industrial plants are 
ties ng wartime psychiatric casual- 
Selicen: — front, Dr. Robert 
. Selicer. 
tid today, tttmore psychiatrist 
wa Porting on a series of 71 war 
tions 3 Tented for nervous condi- 


_at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Baihlatric clinic, Seliger told. the 
: woe Medica Association on 
° nara of its 38th annual meet- 
~S at ‘individuals who in peace- 
erent ula themselves choose dif- 
an employment or who would 
pay be hired by industry could 
et to their jobs and needed 
— Shifted to different work. 
enn” men found it nearly im- 
- e to work with large groups 
rounded Tee Plants constantly sur- 
by th by people and dinned at 
ond =. of machinery and of 
loud Speakers,” ee oe 


Among other casualties, he said, 


Were Workers 

tron frequently shifted 

due we to job within the plants 
Sudden changes in produc- 





contributory to severe 
symptoms among othér workers: 
Sudden changes from being on 
relief rolls to working up to 66 
hours weekly; 
tween peacetime living in small 
towns minus even street cars and 
wartime living in big towns re- 
quiring 
time daily; switches between night 
and day sleeping and domestic dis- 
cord as a result of such things 
as trailer camp living. 


tion growing out of emergency war 
orders and manpower shortages. 
These changes usually were made 
without explanation by employers. 
"Conscientious, worrisome new- 
comers and oldtimers alike reacted 
this usudlly with depressive 
symptoms—a sense of confusion in 
their thinking and _ self-deprecia- 
tion as they felt they would not 
have been transferred if their 


work had been satisfactory,” Dr. 
Seliger said. 


He also listed these factors as 
nervous 


the difference be- 


three hours commuting 


Dr. Seliger said that more than 


word is 


Rome, 


ever, is available to everyone and 
as one official said: "General Ei- 
senhower could study the piccolo 
for one year if he wished.” 

Disabled veterans have a choice. 
They may take the GI Bills’ edu- 
cation benefits, or elect to take 
training under Public Law 16. In 
the latter case their studies must 
follow rehabilitation lines recom- 
mended for their greatest prob- 
able benefit. However, those who 
chose Public Law 16 receive a 
minimum living allowance of 92 
dollars per month, additional al- 
lowances for dependents, limited 
only by his needs, and full train- 
ing recommended for him, regard- 
less of tuition, cost, travel or 
other necessities. 


Admiral Says 
GI Profanity 
Lacks Quality 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20 — One of 
the very minor homecoming prob- 
lems facing returning veterans 
seems to be their almost universal 
fear of coming out at the family 
dinner table with something like 
or worse than, "Pass the goddam 
butter.” 

Parents, conditioning themselves 
to such expected expletives, have 
been offered cold comfort by Ad- 
miral Mick Carney, chief of staff 
to Admiral William F. Halsey in 
the Pacific. Admiral Carney de- 
clares that servicemen’s profanity 
had decreased in quality while in- 
creasing in quantity. 

In a memorandum, the Admiral 

has this to say: 
"Prolonged absence from normal 
restraining influences is resulting 
in an increase of senseless obscenity 
that does no credit to the ship, the 
offending individual, nor the home 
and stock from which he hails. 

”"The nature and character of our 
enemies are such that considered 
use of such terms as "son of a bitch” 
ana "bastard” are not without con- 
siderable merit at appropriate 
times; but continuous loud and 
pointless reference to the malodor- 
ous residue of digestive assimilation 
certainly shows a dreary lack of 
imagination and as a means of 
emphasis is not convincing. By the 
same token, repetitious and wholly 
inapplicable mention of the procre- 
ative function adds nothing to con- 
versational clarliy. 

"That sort of language is not 
forceful, expressive or amusing. J 
hope I will in future hear less about 
bodily excrescences, such manifest 
absurdities as rain squalls and 
swabs indulging in the sexual] act, 
and illegitimate and depraved ship- 
mates of canine descent on the dis- 
taff side.” 

Admiral] Carney’s favorite cvuss- 
"Holy Jumping General 














Jackson.” 





RADIO PROGRAM 








ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY STATION 
432 M 


ROME 


TODAY’S HIGHLIGHTS 


Concert Hall, 1515; Sidewalks of 
1915; Fred Waring, 1930; Air 





50 percent of these cases were re- 
habilitated. 


Corps Variety, 
ture, 2130 hours. 


2100; Human Adven- 


NS Swe a. Be 
THEY TOOK IT: The rad 





in 1950.” 


was his for the digging in Hol 
Wickel of Verona, N. J., got a 
got there, the designated spot—corner of 
streets—was just an empty foxhole. 

For they have radios in Holyoke, and some are tuned to 
Truth and Consequences. Some hep Holyokers, a few clad only 
in pajamas, listened in, grabbed spoons, frying pans, even a 
divining rod, and took off for Prospect and Walnut 

First on the scene were Joseph E. Roy, 23, a 
and his 14-year-old brother-in-law Henry Martelli. 
wrapped 1,000 silver dollars up in their handkerchiefs end went home. 
No one can take it away from them, because under law, buried treasure 
belongs to the owners.. Joseph's wife expects a baby—that’s where Joe's 
money goes. As for Henry, his will go into the bank for "my children 








SS. Rory . Ws ~ S x 


io show, Truth and Consequences, 
took the consequences the other night—of being a radio show. 
One studio guest was told that a buried 1,000-dollar bonanza 
yoke, Mass. The guest, Rudolph 
train for Holyoke, but when he 


Walnut and Prospect 


carpenter’s helper, 
They came, dug, 


As for "Truth and Consequences,” Mr. Wickel was being arranged 
@ consolation prize at last reports. It was barely possible, too, that 
Ralph Edwards, master of ceremonies, might have to fill in the hole 
at Prospect and Walnut, for city officials are complaining. 


GATHERING OF THE VETS 





In its current issue, Time Ma- 
gazine carries the latest word on 
the status of veteran groups of 
World War II. Here’s the story: 


”"An unabashed new group, the 
American Veterans of World 
War II, has bégun bidding 


against the big three veterans’ 
organizations of World War I. 
The new group, known as 
AMVETS, is oniy one of scores 
of new veterans’ organizations 
that bleomed last summer. But 
two menths ago AMVETS be- 
gan a beanstalk growth, has 
since formed a loose confedera- 





tion with 114 other World War 
II groups. High-powered AM- 
VETS now claims 125,000 mem- 
bers, has a suite of offices in 
Washington, D. C. Last week it 
called on the remaining organi- 
zations of World War II veter- 
ans to meet in Kansas City next 
month to consider further mer- 
gers. The American Legion has 
regarded all this with a rather 
testy eye. AMVETS makes no 
bones of its hopes that the un- 
tapped millions in the armed 
forces will form their own post- 
war organization, rather than 
join the Legion.” 


IT’S COME TO THIS 





smokes back here.” 


Hands-Across-The-Sea: 


Butt-Scrounging: Patrolman Howard Borgescn of Evanston, IIL, 
was sent six packages of Jap cigarettes from the Pacific. He refused 
to smoke them, still holding out for his old brand and fearful of booby 
traps. But a nicotine-starved forcemate wrote the donor a note, which 
read: "Pal, when you shoot a Jap, please be careful not to plant the 
bullet where it might ruin his cigarettes, for we can sure use salvaged 


Breaking-Mirrors: Carlos Sanguinetti, Uruguayan delegate to the 
International Business Conference at Rye, N. Y., told an audience that 
the superstitious Schickelgruber has ordered German presses to turn 
out fake United States money in all denominations exeept one— 
that unlucky symbol, the two-dollar biil. 

Reflected-Glory-Seeking: A woman dressed in the uniform of an 
Army nurse captain was picked up by a detective in Philadelphia. She 
pointed at her medals, protested in a high soprano voice, but at the 
police station her wig slipped. Out from under came 17-year-old Herbert 
Duschene of Rochester, N. Y. He admitted he’d run away from home. 
Isaac O’Donnell of Liverpool. 
has laid claim to the heart of Minneapolis, Minnesota. He says he 
owns a claim, drawn up in 1827, by which the Chinpewa Indians granted 
1,000 Wisconsin acres to a man named Certer. O’Donnell's grandma 
is said to have bought the claim from Carter’s heirs. The acres claimed 
hold the biggest flour mills in the city. 


FLYING BOMB-WITH A S. C. ACCENT 


Eng’and, 





Folks of Edgefield, S. C., say 
the first mechanical bomb was 
demonstrated at nearby Clear 
Pond before the Civil War. A 
Dr. Frank Carroll, they say, in- 
vented a mechanized torpedo 
propelled by a spring mechan- 
ism. He launched it from one 
side of the pond and it supposed- 
ly blew up a stump on the other 
side. No one in Edgefield claims 

. 





the "bomb” even tried to fly 
across the pond, but they still 
claim a ‘first’ because of the 
principle of the thing. Dr. Car- 
roll’s torpedo, legend says, was 
later used by the Confederates 
to blow up a Yankee ship, from 
a crude submarine. The entire 
sub crew was lost when the 
concussion of the torpedo 
flooded: the undersea craft. 


HIS BRAINCHILD TOOK A BEATING 





cughly corrupt nd dying . 


* 


Prowling the \ :w York columns 
for rumors—it is whispered that: 
Danielle Darrieux is flying from 
Franc: to star in a movie in 
which she'll impersonate a movie 
star working for the French un- 
derground; that the Morton 
Downey overseas unit broke up 
because it couldn’t get shipping 
orders in time to allow him to 
meet commitments in the U. S.; 
that Columbia University will be- 








stow Doctor of Music degrees on ; 


Frederic Prokosch writes exotic novels. His last one, "The Con- 
spirators,” was filmed and Prokosch has just seen it, the first movie 
he’s been to in a year and a half. His reaction: 

"All I felt when I rose to go was weariness, intense boredom and a 
certain amazement. Weariness and boredom, after the preposterous 
rubbish I had been observing; amazement at the mentality which can 
concoct such nonsense with a straight face; amazement also at the 
mentality which is willing to pay to see such tedious stuff. 

» Tt has led me to speculate on the whole direction in which 
Hollywood is moving. It reveals all the symptoms of an art which has 
become formalized out of all human recognition; crystallized, thor- 
.. Iam no judge, but on the evidence of 
this film I should imagine that Hollywood is truly moribund and that 
the hope for future films lies in France, or Russia, or Zanzibar; cer- 
tainly no longer ‘n that Californian city of dreams.” 


. 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein Ii for their "Oklahoma” 
score; that blond Van Johnson 
is being groomed for a Sinatriz- 
ing by his movie owners; that 
Edward Chodorov, author of "De- 
cision,” has written a play in 
which a USO unit is captured by 
the Nazis; and that Vernon Duke, 
author of "April in Paris,’ has 
an even better number in his 
"Sailing at Midnight” in the 
stage remake of ”Rair.” 

+ 


Russell Maloney, reviewing the Noel Coward book which has in- 
flamed Brocklyn, ends his review with this bit of common sense: Per- 
haps it is unfair to flail away at a trifling, 
most Americans and most Englishmen want 
friends, now and after the war, and the circulation of stuff like this 
on this side of the Atlantic can only be increased by inflammatory re- 
views, and it’s much kinder just to say that we understand there will 
always be an England and there will always be a Noel Coward, but 
they’re not necessarily synonymous.” 


hastily written book, but 
their two countries to be 
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Common Sense 
Dear Editor: 


The action of the GIs and sailors 
who appointed themselves strike- 
breakers at the North American 
Aviation Company’s Kansas City 
plant left a sour taste in my mouth, 
It wasn’t sweetened any by the 
fact that they apparently acted 
with the tacit permission, if not 
approval, of the local MP officers 
and their men. ‘ 

Let’s overlook for a moment the 
striker’s case and see what sort of 
picture this makes: an organized 
group of men in uniform engaging 
in a deliberate demonstration 
against factory workers, ripping up 
placards and shouting threats. 
Remind you of anything unpleas- 
ant? Like Fascist tactics, for ex- 
ample? 

No, of course these men aren’t 
Fascists or Nazis. The point is, 

, they had got themselves into a 
state of mind that led them to com- 
mit a typical Blackshirt act. Ten 
to one they had no idea what the 
strike was about. Twenty to one 
what they were really doing was 
working off their resentment 
against people who aren't in uni- 
form, people who still have the 
liberty to do something about what 
they regard as an injustice. Their 
envy is understandable; all of us 
want to return to that blessed 
state as soon as possible. 

But meantime, let’s not go up 
against the people who make the 
things we fight with. Granted that 
strikes are to be avoided whenever 
possible; if they do occur, let’s let 
them be settled by the regular 
peaceful, legal methods. If you're 
So inclined, find out the facts and 
then sound off: leave the strong 
arm tactics to our enemies who in- 
vented them, 

Let’s not play the game of labor 
baiting reactionaries who use the 
wer to blackmail labor, who whoop 
with joy at every argument between 
GIs and labor. Remember: things 
will look a lot different when you’re 
back inside that plant, 

—T-5 Parry E. Strand 


- 
Our Girls 
Dear Editor: 


A bouquet to Mr. Aherne and 
Miss Cornell on their superb per- 
formance in "The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” a wholesomely, 
entertaining play. I doubt if Mr. 
Aherne’s presence overseas influ- 
enced his portrayal one way or 
another. I am sure that Mr. Aherne 
performed his role of Robert 
Browning when the play was given 
in Florence with the same ability 
and zealousness that he has ren- 
dered the same characterization 
back in the States despite the fact 
that Mr. Aherne is not himself 
too 
the necessary rigors of Army life 
as it is lived overseas. But, in any 
case, he is more suited for this 
type of trouping from a physical 
standpoint than is Miss Cornell. 

It is on that particular issue 
I take exception to Mr. Aherne’s 
letter, Nov. 1st issue. In his letter, 
he remarked, and not untruthfully, 
that "our best actresses are young, 
sensitive and unfitted to the rigors 
of Army life.” Granted, but are 
not our nurses, Red Cross workers 
and Wacs also young, sensitive and 
unfitted to the same rigors to 
which they are subjected not 
merely a week or a month but 
every day? And all as part of 
their job. If it is a display of cour- 
age, then thank God, for the fe- 
male branches of the _ service 
abound in it to an incomparable 
degree; if it is generosity, then we 
do not need the beneficence of 
"fragile stars” (who are prone to 
wail or rise up in indignation if 
their efforts are questioned in the 
slightest), for our own wonderful 
GI sweethearts provide us with 
more than an ample share. Since 
when has any small part-time job 
been considered a more noble, a 
more unselfish or a more benevo- 
lent contribution than an occupa- 
tion that requires one’s full at- 
tention and energy, all obstacles 
notwithstanding? 

—Pvt. Thomas J. Doyle 








Puptent Poets 





Verified 


The letter which I wrote recalled 
to mind 

Many pleasant memories, laughing 
days 

When we were young. ’Why, he’s 
on the line!” 

A friend replied, when I was search- 
ing ways 

To forge again the link of our 
spirit’s chain. 

The letter which I wrote raced 
Time, I meant to cheer 

You, raise your spirits high, laugh 
once again 

At people, places, things and Life 
—at Death, near 

Each road's bending: it would have 
helped, I know. 

With it went my heart, my love, 
my prayer 

To guide you through the battle, 
my way to show 

I had not forgotten. Today, my let- 
ter returned from where 

You met your Maker—God knows 
you tried 

For stamped across your name: 
"Returned To Sender—Verified.” 

—F. O. Doug Wallace 


My Christmas Wish 


I'd like to be back home again, 
I’m sure it would be fun— 

To share your joys and care again— 
But, there’s a job yet to be done. 
Don’t picture me downhearted, or 
Lonesome all the day, 

My thoughts of you will see me 
__ through, 

And guide me on my way. 

My fondest wish is that you have 
A great big Christmas tree: 

‘And right up in the very top 

A star for all to see. 

On every branch good things to eat 
All covered with tinsel and light— 
To make your every plan complete 
This grand and holy night. 


Three-Year-Old 


Yes, tell me everything, dear, - 
The news I must not miss: 
Of playroom, yard and swing, 

Of gum ‘and licorice, 
Or Barbara’s new ring— 
But first. a kiss. 
Tell me of the park, dear, 
The birthday Dorothy had; 
That Teddy doesn’t bark. 
Your new skirt’s plaid? 
You're not afraid of dark? 
Now kiss your dad. 





A picnic at the beach, dear? 
Johnny gave you these? 

A half a doughnut each 
For Tommy and Louise? 

But may your dad beseech— 
If he says "Please’’? 

One ought not interpose, dear, 
With things of smali import; 

How seriously goes 
That busy news report! 

But would one kiss impose? 

If it were short? 





—Pvt. J. E. Franz 


—Pvt. Ed McAuliffe 





(Editor’s note: The following 
story came to us, written in ink 
on Red Cross stationery by a 
hospital patient who gave his full 
name, but indicated that if. the 
story were used, it be signed 
simply ’Wilco.’ It’s a ‘different’ 
story—we liked it and think you 
will.) 

Sometime during the summer our 
outfit picked up a couple of re- 
placements fresh from the States. 
A day or so after they got in one 
of them was talking with us about 


the other: 

"Mac’s old man,is a major,” he 
said. . 

We gasped collectively, "A 


major!” 

"Yup, a major in AMG.” 

We rushed to find Mac for con- 
firmation. It was-true. So we asked 
what the hell he was doing in the 
infantry. 

"I was just put here,” he ans- 


well fitted or accustomed tO} wered 


ered. 

"What's the matter, your old man 
mad at you? How come he can’t 
get you out of the infantry?” 

"I never asked him,” was the 
reply. Whereupon everyone in the 
section commenced telling him 
what a fool he was and guarantee- 
ing him that he’d change his mind 
five minutes after he got up on 
the front. 


Strange Guy... 


We just couldn’t conceive of a 
guy wanting to stay in the infantry 
when he had a chance to get out. 
We were all loya] soldiers, but after 
ae 

So we were a little suspicious of 
Mac for a while, We couldn’t avoid 
feeling that perhaps the guy was 
slightly crazy. And for all our 
friends in the rest of the company 
we used ‘to point to him and say, 
"There's the guy with an old man 
in AMG.” 

But he’s a big lanky kid with a 
large ugly-handsome face, and al- 
though he’s only 18, he’s got a 
heavy black beard and a way of 
throwing his head back and laugh- 
ing a big booming laugh from down 
deep in his chest. We had to start 
liking him. 

Then we went up to the front. 

Maybe when we tell you we were in 
a battalion wire-section, you'll say 
Mac had a racket -and a rear-eche- 
lon job without being in AMG. 
But for us it was rough enough up 
there in the mud and mountains 
and the lousy weather Italy has had 
since the middle of September, 
rough because we had to use the 
heavy communication wire that 
comes in 80-pound drums (supplies 
of light combat wire were ex- 
hausted) and because we have a 
battalion staff that likes its wire 
right up there with the attacking 
companies and not back at the 
regimental CP. 
Up there this major’s son turned 
into a workhorse. Walking all day 
long, nursing and cursing the miles 
we had to carry the wire, lugging 
it himself all night when we got 
in terrain too perilous for mules, 
and the going out after a couple of 
hours’ sleep to fix breaks in the 
wire right in the middle of all the 
singing shells. 


A New Idol... ° 


He got to be a kind of hero around 
the company, Everybody spoke of 
him admiringly. He changed a lit- 
tle. He got so that he used to com- 
Plain a little when we woke him up 
for the third or fourth time in one 
night to go out and fix a break. 
You know how you get up there 
after several weeks, cynical and 
bitter about everything. Well, Mac 
didn’t get that way, and everybody 
liked him a little more for it. When 





somebody would say disgustedly 
that. America will have to fight 
another war in a few years, Mac 
always came back with a firm voice, 
"No, we won't.” 

A couple of weeks ago a couple 
of us went out.in an open field to 
fix a break. We weren’t sure whe- 
ther we were under observation. 
But as we finished the splice we 
found out, for a mortar shel] got 
both of us. When they got us back 
to the CP on litters, we told the 
whole section to stay away from 
that open field. 

But by the time they evacuated 
us later in the day Mac had been 
out there twice to patch up the 
wire. 

Since we’ve been here in the 
hospital, we haven’t heard from 
Mac, We don’t know where he is. 
But of one thing, we're sure—he’s 





with his buddies, 











































New Soviet Cities, Faims 
Rise Up In Enemy’s Wake 





: 4 

More than a million head of 
cattle, sheep and goats have been 
plodding across the endless steppes 
of Russia, moving westward in the 
wake of the liberating Red Army. 
The great trek of livestock started 
on May 15. Some of the herd 
traveled 1,000 miles from points as 
distant as the Caspian Sea. 

With 25,000 men and women 
mobilized to handle one of the most 
tremendous cattle movements of 
history, the livestock was turned 
over to the collective and state 
farms of the liberated areas in the 
Ukraine, White Russia and the 
provinces of Smolensk, Orel, Bry- 
ansk, Kursk and Leningrad. En 
route there were 640 specially set 
up veterinary stations to examine 
and treat the cattle. 

The restocking of ~the farm 
country of the western part of 
Russia, which the Germans had 
looted and despoiled, was a major 
effort in the Soviet Union’s pro- 
gram of reconstruction. It is a big 
story, the kind of drama that might 
fire the imagination of Americans 
who know the history of our own 
west and who have been brought 
up on the rousing movies of our 
vast cattle country. 

BUILDING AGAIN 

Russia is rebuilding its ravaged 
cities and farmlands with the un- 
remitting energy that has marked 
the work of its people in the prose- 
cution of the war. Only the other 
day the Odessa shipyards launched 
their first new ship built since the 
liberation of the Black Sea_ port 
last March. 

The Russians begin the task of 
reconstruction almost the instant 
a-community is freed. The aim is 
not merely to rehabilitate the lib- 
erated area for its own sake, but 
to make it serve the front as speed- 
ily- as possible. And the Russian 
record of rebuilding, as the details 
come to light, is indeed impressive. 
Take the Donets River Basin, 
known as the Donbas. Before the 
war it was the foremost industrial 
center of .Russia. It had vast coal 
deposits, iron and chemical re- 
sources, a huge mailway network 
and an important agricultural de- 
velopment. The Stalino region 
alone produced about 150,000 tons 
of coal daily. 


THAT DEAD LOOK 


When the Donbas was recaptured, 
it looked hopelessly dead. The 
Germans .had done a thorough job 
of destruction. Mines were dyna- 
mited and filled with water. Fac- 
tories were burned and blasted to 
bits. Iron and steel works, blast 
furnaces, power plants were 
wrecked. And the greatest wealth 
of any nation — its people—had 
been gravely depleted: 279,000 peo- 
ple lost their lives and more than 
200,000 were removed forcibly to 
Germany. 

Here is what has been accom- 
plished in one year since the liber- 
ation of the Donbas, according to 





@ Soviet report. A total of 858 en- 


terprises, including 51 coal mines, 
have been restored. Russian work- 
ers have rebuilt 17 rolling mills, 4 
coke batteries, 7 blast and 23 open 
hearth furnaces, eight electric 
power and 49 substations. They 
have restored 2,500 miles of main- 
line tracks, 14 locomotive yards, 36 
car shops and 320 rai! stations, 
They have produced 200,000 tons 
of pig iron, 430,000 tons of steel, 
220,000 tons of rolled metal and 
700,000 tons or coke—more than 
was needed for all the blast fu- 
naces, 
TRAINING BEGINS 

There was a desperate shortage 
of skilled workers, and schools were 
established to train thousands of 
boys for work in the mines. Thou- 
sands of women went down the 
shafts to work in the coal pits 

Food for the Donbas and for the 
Red Army was needed. In this 
area alone 1,100 collective farms, 
152 state farms and 54 machine 
and tractor stations were rebuilt, 
The district went over the top I 
its spring sowing by 108 percent. 

The Russians did not forget other 
vital needs of the community. The 
Donbas shared in the restoraton 
of schools, libraries, hospitals. And 
this is the record for the Sovitt 
Union in this field for the past 
year: 1,365 schools, 6 institutions 
of higher learning, 27 technical 
schools, 28 childrens’ homes, 302 
kindergartens, 226 childrens’ nur 
series, 159 hospitals, 408 dispen- 
saries, 200 libraries, 120 moving pit 
ture houses, 13 theaters, oper 
houses and museums. 

Consider Stalingrad, one of the 
most savage battlegrounds of & 
savage war. It had been 4 De¥, 
modern city, but the fighting ™ 
its streets, buildings and factori€ 
had made it @ mass of rubble om 
a few walls that stood crazily = 
emptily. In one year the peop! 
of Stalingrad rebuilt more than 


11,000 homes, 40 schools and 
e houses 


hospitals. They had movie | : 
in every part of town. Their fa 
tories were working. Every tm 
gun and bomb carried the m eo 
of a defiant people, "Answer f° 
Stalingrad.” a 

How is this enormous job — 


done? Jerome Davis, writing aa 
recent New Republic from a 
says that it is the result of a -/ 
ning, production incentives such © 
bonuses, prizes, medals; -_ 
patriotic devotion of the peop® 


—Pvt. HOWARD TAUBM! 


Claims On Reich 


BRUSSELS, Nov: 20— Belgiiii 
Holland and Luxemburg heve 
claimed a share in the mili of 
occupation of Germany, it — isn 
ficially disclosed by the Bélgr. 
Foreign Office yesterday. orall* 
were made in a common meme 
dum drawn up by the three 8° aise 
ments in reply to questions 


ission 1 
by the E Commissiet os 








London as to armistice con! 
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Moonlight And Pain Cover 
Mt. Belmonte’s Road Back 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Nov. 2 


By Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Correspondent 


had, everyone says it was much too close to hell. 


After Belmonte, a few miles east of Highway 65 before Bologna, had been taken and held 
ainst repeated German counterattacks, attempts were made to relieve the companies who 
had beaten the Germans from the rugged strongly defended objectives and survived one of the 
heaviest and most prolonged enemy artillery barrages of the Italian campaign. ; 

Slowly, platoon by platoon, the exhausted doughboys made their way to the rear while 
fresh men struggled up to the rain-soaked mountain to take their places. The long trip down was 


ag 


as dangerous as the bald, naked 
crest where the battle never 
stopped. The men were divided 
into groups of four or five and, 
at night,little squads started 
down the mountain. 

Lt, Harry Hodgkins of Gardner, 
Mass., I Company, took 
off with the last group. There was 
a little moonlight—just enough so 
thet the four men could see each 
other. "Tim Derrick ‘said he knew 
the trail down so I told him to lead,” 
said Hodgkins. "One of my boys 
followed Tim, I took the number 
three spot and another one of the 
men brought up the rear.” 

Slowly, Derrick, a staff sergeant 
from Long Acre, W. Va., picked his 
way down the narrow slippery trail 
that he had come to know from 
his patrols and reconnaissance of 
the terror-filled days gone by. Just 
as deliberately, the other three men 
followed. The thickly sown mine- 
fields which the Nazis had left all 


over Mt. Belmonte presented the 
greatest single hazard to these four 
on their trip to rest and compara- 


duck, and they were reasonably 
certain of avoiding enemy patrols, 
but the mines... 

They descended in silence picking 
their way down the trail, clingiftg 
to whatever branches were avail- 
able and keeping their balance on 
the slick surface with great diffi- 
culty. 

SEARCH FOR LANDMARK 


Suddenly Derrick stopped. ’I am 
lost,” he said, "I don’t know where 
I em.” The men hesitated, search- 
ing for a familiar landmark. 

"There is the road down there,” 
Hodgkins said. "We've got to reach 
that ‘sooner or later. Better head 
straight for it.” They left the trail 
that had ended so abruptly and 
made for the road. 

There were three explosions. "I 
didn’t know what it was at first,” 
Lt. Hodgkins said later, "Artillery, 
I thought. But when I saw the boy 
in front of me and the one behind 
me and I knew they were mines. 
One doughfoot set off two mines. 
He was in bad shape with one foot 
gone and the other one shattered. 
The guy behind me set off the third. 
He lost a foot.” 

Hodgkins and Derrick froze. The 
latter, who was well out in front 
of the others, had reached a point 
& few feet from a stone wall which 
led down to the road. ”Medics,” 
holiered Hodgkins. "For God’s sake, 
Tim, get the medics.” Derrick hit 
the wail and found the road safely. 

"I couldn't move,” the Lt. said. 
"The boy in front of me was begging 
for assistance, but I couldn’t move.” 
The heavy rains of the week gone 
by had washed most of the mines 
On the hillside down to the stone 
wall and they were stacked up 
against each other every which way. 
The four men, except Derrick, were 
caught in the middle. 

‘I CAN’T MOVE’ 

Get your belt around your leg,” 
Hodgkins yelled. 

[ can’t,” the man in front who 
haa set off the two mines said. "I 
cai.’t move.” 

Hodgkins took off his belt and 
threw it deliberately. Luckily it 
landed on the man’s chest. "Can 
you get that around your leg now?” 
he asked. The man called slowly 
and agonizingly that he could. 

How about you,” the officer 
asked the man behind him. "Oh, 
I'm alright,” the GI answered. "I’ve 
g0t my shoelace around mine. Let’s 


The two men, one of them with 
. blown off foot, took out their 
oo knives and began to probe 

© ground. The mines were every- 


0—The 133rd Infantry Regiment will never forget Mt. Bel- 
monte. Some say it was tougher than Cassino, some say it was the toughest fight they have ever 
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v 








apart. But gradually they found a 
clear path. 

The medics came up about that 
time. One of them stepped on an- 
other mine and the others froze. 
"I could see the man in back of 
me,” Hodgkins: recalled. "He was 
probing in the ground and dragging 
himself out. I could just see that 
bare bone in the dim moonlight. 
And he was hollering, ‘alright, you 
bastards, if you won’t come and 
get me I’ll come to you.’” 

But. you couldn’t blame _ the 
medics. How could they get in? A 






























little later a medic from K Company 
crawled in after the first man who 





Artilleryman Winner 
Of Thanksgiving Art 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY—M- 
Sgt. Louis J. Hare of Darby, Pa., 
has been awarded first prize of a 
wrist watch in the 5th Army’s 
Thanksgiving Day cartoon‘ con- 
test. ‘ 

Hare, who is operations chief 
in the 91st Division artillery, de- 
picted the Pilgrims of the first 
‘Thanksgiving contrasted with the 
1944 GI. He has nine years of 
Army service and previously has 
won several prizes in contests 
sponsored by the division. 





Commando Kelly's 
Mom Moves Home 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
Commando Charles E. Kelly, 23- 
year-old 36th Infantry Division 
sergeant who won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for his one- 
man-army exploits in Italy, will 
find his Mom living at a different 
address when he comes home 
from the Army. His old Shawano 
Street birthplace will be but a 
memory. 

Mrs. Irene Kelly, known affec- 
tionately as Mom to her nine sons, 
seven of whom are serving in the 
armed forces, had in the past re- 
fused repeatedly to leave the 
frame ramshackle Shawano Street 
address where most of her sons 
were born and raised because “it 
is home to me.” But the widowed 
mother has had a change of 
heart, and today moved to more 
comfortable living quarters that 
satisfy her because "it isn’t far 
from the old house.” 

The new home, a four-room and 
bath apartment with all modern 
conveniences, is on the top floor 
of a three-story brick building. 
It is three blocks from the old 
address and is a decided change 
from the old Kelly home. 

The Shawano Street house, 
birthplace of “Commando,” Pitts- 
burgh’s No. One war hero who is 
credited with killing 40 Germans, 
was without adequate heating, 
electricity. indoor toilet facilities 











had set off the two mines. "Where 
the hell are you goin?” shouted | 
Hodgkins. "Do you want to be blown | 
up too?” | 

"Got to get that man out of 
there,” the medic answered. He ad- 
vanced cautiously while the others 
held their breaths, He reached the 
wounded soldier and dragged him 
out of the minefield. 

The trip to the rest area was 
over, Two of them made it. For 
the. others the war is over. 





Huge Rocket Battle Predicted 
As Final Effort Of Germans 





Staff Correspondent 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20—Germany 
is preparing a last-ditch rocket 
fight, not with the spectacular V-1 
and V-2 but with short-range wea- 
pons, in the opinion of Edward F. 
Chandler who has been experi- 
menting in rocket propulsion for 
many years. 

Chandler, a consulting engineer, 
who has made experimental rock- 
ets and their taunchers for planes 
and other uses, agrees with the 





Allied Commission Head 
Has Audience With Pope 


VATICAN CITY, Nov. 20—Harold 
MacMillan, President of the Al- 
lied Commission, was received yes- 
terday in private audience by the 
Pope, the Vatican Press Service an- 
nounced. He was accompanied by 
the British Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, Francis Osborne. 

The Vatican also announced to- 
day that during the period of the 
Spiritual Exercises from Dec. 3 to 
9, all Papal audiences will be sus- 
pended. 





Take Note 


LONG BEACH, Calif., Nov. 20 
(ANS)—Ellis Scates, 76-year-old 
widower who died last Dec. 16th, 
included in his will the bequest of 
250 dollars to the church with this 
notation: "St. Peter take note.” 
The will, filed for probate today, 
also provided for the distribution 
of property at 16,000 dollars to 
eight nieces and several friends with 
this statement: “If any of you birds 
get as much pleasure out of spend- 
ing the money as I did in making 





where, sometimes less than @ foot 





it, it will tickle me to death.” 








opinions published from Allied ex- 
perts that Germany is too late 
with the flying-telegraph-pole 
type of rocket to affect this war. 

“However,” he says. "I do ‘be- 
lieve that it is possible they are 
preparing to make their ultimate 
stand behind thousands of’ power- 
ful, large caliber, short-range 
rocket guns of great destructive 
power against both tanks and in- 
fantry. Such equipment is simple 
and inexpensive to produce in 
quantities. Terrific firepower will 
be more important than extreme 
accuracy and guns may be so dis- 
posed throughout enemy territory 
as to be difficult to locate and 
destroy from the air. 

"By this means they may hope 
to prolong the war and greatly 
increase Allied casualties. It is log- 
ical to expect them to turn to 
rocket ordnance on a vast scale 
not only because of its demon- 
strated effectiveness but because 
of the relative ease with which 


such equipment may be turned 
out.” 
The rocket launcher is light- 


weight and cheap as against ar- 
tillery construction. The huge 
rocket emplacements of concrete 
and steel found on the Calais and 
Normandy coasts are not the type 
for short range rocket weapons. 
The simplest, least expensive and 
most destructive weapon so far 
demonstrated in the present war 
is the rocket, says Chandler. 

He declared that "material re- 
quirements are low, highly skilled 
labor is not essential and exten- 
sive plant equipment is not re- 
quired. Short range rockets of 
large caliber and guns for launch- 
ing them can be manufactured far 
more economically and faster than 
ordinary guns and ammunition.” 





and running water. The house was 
occupied by two families, the 
Kelly family. occupying two rooms 
on the second flesr and the at- 


tic. Oil lamps were used to il- 
luminate the rooms. 
The Kellys had lived in the 


crowded almost slumlike home for 
years, and last April when the 
hero’s spotlight was focused on 
the dare-devil young Irishman, 
Mrs. Kelly, who is deaf and al- 
most blind, was urged by her sons 
and friends to move to another 
house. But Mom would have none 
of that. ‘ 

However, she finally succumbed 
to the wishes of her sons and 
friends and left the house that 
holds sO many memories. Now 
that she is settled in her new 
home, replete with four rooms and 
new furniture, she will sit back 
and wait for the war to end and 
for her sons to return. 


JR. — Is New U. S. 
Vice Consul In Rome 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—-<Acting 
U. S. Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., yesterday an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
R. Evans as vice consul in the 
office of the United States repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Counc.! 
for Italy, Ambassador Alexander C. 
Kirk, in Rome. 

Charies H. Rapp and Darthes 
Speyer were appointed vice consuls 
at Naples. 


. . . 
Siege In Bolivia 
LAPAZ, Bolivia, Nov. 20—Presi- 
dent Villarecel has decreed a na- 
tionwide state of siege in Bolivia, 
following earlier announcement of 
the discovery of a _ revolutionary 
movement, and arrest of its lead- 

ers, Reuter’s reported. 


St. Die, French City 


Called ‘Godmother 


Of America,’ Ruined 


By Sgt. ED CLARK 
Staff Correspondent 

ON THE HILLS ABOVE ST. 
DIE, Nov. 18 (Delayed)—Down be- 
low, cradled by the foothills of 
the Vosges mountains and almost 
evenly divided by the Meurthe 
River, are the burned out remains 
of what used to be the clean little 
French town of St. Die. It used to 
be & proud little town, too, called 
itself the "Godmother of America,” 
told visitors that’ centuries ago it 
was in St. Die that the first map 
was printed on which the new 
world was named America when 
map makers of the early 16th Cen- 
tury were arguing thet the newly 
discovered continent should be 
called Columbia. 

In the intervening centuries, St. 
Die and her 15,000 thrifty textile 
workers was more or less forgotten 
by the rest of the world, new as well 
as old, until three days ago. The 
Germans, in the most wholesale 
application of a "scorched earth” 
program used so far in western 
Europe, decided to put the torch 
to a dozen Eastern France front- 
line towns and villages in the path 
of the U. S. 7th Army advance. 


STRATEGIC SPOT 


Biggest of all these towns, St. 
Die was not singled out, perhaps, 
by the enemy for destruction by 
fire. It was probably because she 
lies in the approaches to one of 
the more important passes through 
the Vosges to the Rhine Valley, 
and besides being a center for local 
road and rail routes, would have 
furnished excellent quarters for 
U. S. troops during the bitter winter 
that has already started. 

For those reasons, the St, Die of 
today is a smoking, still partially 
burning ruin of gutted buildings. 
Going from’ house to house, the 
Germans have grenaded and fired 
90 percent of the approximately 
1,000 buildings on the northern and 
more heavily settled part of the 
town and have used the same 
tactics on much of the town 
which lies south of the Meurthe. 

In the past’ few weexs since St. 
Die has become one of the lesser 
focal points of a global war, forced 
German evacuations of civilians 
from nearby villages, many of which 
have suffered the same fate as St. 
Die, have swelled the town’s normal 
population of 15,000 to about 43,000. 


4,000 SICK PEOPLE 


Living in the few remaining 
buildings in the southern half of 
the town, 4,000 of St. Die’s war 
boom population have what is com- 
moniy known as the GIs, about 
100 have been wounded and 25 died. 

Somewhere in the no-mans ijiand 
which separates the battle lines, 
U. S. civil affairs men held a mid- 
night rendezvous with men of St. 
Die, srranged to send help as soon 
as the tactical situation changed 
with the course of war. 

Meanwhile, from St. Die and all 
the other scorched” villages along 
the front, the same pitiful caravans 
of refugees as were seen in Sicily 
and Italy, trekked toward Ameri- 
can lines and away from the Ger- 
mans who were glad to be rid of 
another problem. 

Some came in carts, heaped high 
with bedding and salvaged house- 
held belongings and drawn by the 
stout horse of farming France, 
others hiccoughed up the roads in 
dilapidated and sadly overloaded 
ears of ancient vintage. Still others, 
old women, mothers with babies in 
their arms, just walked. 

There was a spirit, though, that 
made these refugees different from 
all the other thousands and thou- 
sands hit by war throughout the 
world. They seemed to realize that 
the war came first. They did not 
seem to expect aid until after the 
battle had passed. They were just 
waiting Some have already been 
welcomed in more fortunate towns 
and farms along the front. 

There were still the 43.000 wait- 
ing in St. Die, "Godmother of 
America” and once a nice little 








French town, 





An Open And Shut Case 








WITH THE 5TH ARMY-~—Down in the hills of Huntington, 
W. Va., folks kinda get likkered up now and then. In fact, Lt. Tor 
Malmguist of the 85th Division used to have quite a bit of business 
that way, him be:ng a lawyer. And now he’s an infantry officer he’s 
still getting business from folks that had too much. 
; Not long ago he heard an odd hiccoughing noise along the trail 
leading to a rear CP; so he sort of mosied around and found an eight- 


man Kraut patrol, in semi-liquid 


form The ex-lawyer sent out a 


cali for a couple more GIs who helped him search the prisoners. 


They found three bottles of cognac in the frisking. 


"Open and shut 


case,” murmured Lt. Maimquist as he led the woozy Krauts off to a 


POW cage, 
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Here's Twist 
On Manville’s 
Usual Policy 











By Army News Service 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20—Vera Ray, 
who dances semi nude in a Chicago 
night club when she’s working and 
counts her money when she isn’t, 
took off for Tommy Manville’s 
"Bon Repos” estate today ready to 
buy the place for 200,000 dollars 
and to offer Manville undoubtedly 
the most unusual marriage proposal 
he’s ever had. 

The outstanding feature of Miss 
Ray’s proposal was that providing 
Manville wants to marry her she 
will pay him—repeat, pay him — 
25,000 dollars. She wil] sign no pre- 
nuptial waiver on a divorce settle- 
ment, but "I’m not money h 


ungry, 
I'll put into it as much as I could 


get out of it.” 

As for the other phase of her 
proposal, she intends to turn Bon 
Repos into a showgirls’ heaven, a 
place where room and meals would 
come to almost nothing a month 
and every tired chorine in the house 
could bask in the glory that is 
Manville’s. 

Miss Ray, after throwing a few 
odd things in a 20-gallon size suit- 
case, drove to Tommy’s 30-room 
mansion in Manville’s own long 
black limousine which thoughtfully 


was waiting at the Waldorf door];) 


for her. 

She displayed 25,000 dollars in 
deposits and said she was ready to 
dig up the remaining 175,000 dollars 


for the sprawling estate at Premium }|' 


Point, Long Island. 

Tommy, however, first wants to 
auction off the furnishings in the 
estate. He said the book value of 
the layout was 400,000 dollars, but 
indicated he may talk business with 
the dancer. 

Miss Ray took eight weeks’ leave 
from her four-a-night dance job 
to close the deal with Manville. 
Told that the residential restriction 
laws of New Rochelle were strictly 
opposed to the establishment of the 
club she had in mind, Miss Ray said 
she would hire an attorney and 
fight the laws. 

“After all,” she said, "the girls 
wouldn’t be in the way and they'd 
love a little life in the country. 
How could that hurt New Roch- 
elle?” 

About the marriage proposal she 
said, "I’ve got my own furs, my 
own engagement ring, and I’ll stay 
married to him long enough to get 
him straightened out with the 


newspapers. What could he lose?” 


Improves 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
Ethel Barrymore, first lady of the 
stage, continued to improve today 
in Flower Hospital where she has 
been confined for a week with a 
one congestion and high tempera- 
ure, 
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ij 1 HAVEN'T HAD ANYTHING 
“4, ON IN YEARS AS COMFORTABLE 
YA AS WICKERS OLD CLOTHES. 





TERRY AND THE PIRATES 








(Courtesy Chicago Tribune-New York News Syn~‘cate, Inc.) 

















IN THE AISLESI.. 
COULD SEE THE JAPS’ 
FACES WATCHING THE By 






SHE WAS WAITING 





MAJOR HOOPLE 


(Courtesy of NEA) OU 





NOPE, NOT EVEN 
.\;} A PAIR OF 
PANTS UNDER. 
THIS SLAB, LET 
ALONE #1,000/ 
—~< COME ON, 


SHAKE LP 
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RAISE A a 
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WAY courtesy of wea By WILLIAMS 





AFTER YOU HID THE |] BY NOAH'S BEARD/ 

DOUGH DID You 
GET A BANG ON 
THE CONK 7 ~~ 
IF SO, ANOTHER. 
TAP MIGHT MESH 


A MAN IN THE 
NERY BLOOM OF 
LIFE FORGETTING 
WHERE HE HiD 
HIS MONEY / COME, 
MASOR, JZ THE COGS! Got BOYS, LET'GTEST MY 
a MEMORY =~ FOR. 
INSTANCE, ASK ME 
WHEN WAS THE 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 
-~~UM! WAG IT I'705 
OR 1G05 7 
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A HAMMER ? 
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WHAT ARE YOU ON 
YAWPING, GROAN: 
ING AND FAINTING 

FOR? [T DIDN'T 

HIT YOUR FOOT, 


Dy 
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*4YOU DON'T HAFF To 


TH FLOOR -- LOOK 
WHUT I EXCAPED. 
BY A HAIR —~ 
OW-OO0n-H/ 























WELL, AS I LI 
BREATHE- 


(Courtesy Chicago Tribine-New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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_< | NO DANGER, 'M GETTING MOTION 

4 PICTURES OF SOME 
OF THE BACKWooDS 
NATIVES IN THROUGH 


HERE. BORN HERE? 


THAT'S TOO FUR 
BACK, STRANGER. | 
1 DON'T REMEMBER 
NOTHIN’ BEFORE 1 

WAS THREE YEAR OLD. 


















MISTER, WHAT ff 
DO YOU THINK | 




























BLONDIE, I LEFT 
SOME BUSINESS 
PAPERS ON THE HALL DESK-- 
WILL YOU GET THEM AND 
THE FIGURES TO ME? 








OH, DEAR, HE SAID 
I HAD THE WRONG 








18, \NOINO!--YOUVE) 



























PUT THE © 
DOG ON THE 
‘PHONE! 
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THESE GUYS STOPPED DON HUTSON 












Here’s Steve Owens’ 1944 edition of the New York grid Giants. Yesterday they performed a 
colossal feat—they stopped the great Don Hutson from scoring. The line consists of (left to 
right): Frank Liebel, Vie Carroll, Frank Umont, Mel Hein, Len Younce, Frank Cope and 
O’Neale Adams. The backfield: Ward Cuff, Hubeth Barker, Bill Paschal and Ernie Herber. 





Bow! Games Loom 
On Football Horizon 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
As the season draws to a close, 
the question of who will play where 
on New Year’s Day becomes more 
and more important, so here’s a 
survey from the Associated Press 
on the prospects for the five ma- 
jor bowl games. 

Rose Bowl, Pasadena: The game 
between Southern California and 
UCLA Nov. 25 is likely to deter- 
mine the Pacific Coast Conference 
representatives. The winner will 
invite the eastern team with Ten- 
nessee reported a likely choice. 

Sugar Bowl, New Orleans: Geor- 
gia Tech, Mississippi State and 
Tennessee are being considered as 
the southern representative, and 
the committee has not yet given 
up on the prospect of a Big Ten 
opponent despite the conference 
rule against postseason games. 

Orange Bowl, Miami: Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi State and 
Georgia are most likely to produce 
the team that will meet Wake 
Forest, Duke, Tulsa or perhaps an- 
other southwestern team. 

Cotton Bowl, Dallas: The South- 
west Conference champions will 
play against the Oklahoma Aggies, 
Mississippi State, Wake Forest or 
Georgia Tech. Randolph Field al- 
ready has been dealt out of any 
Cotton Bowl consideration by 
Southern Conference coaches. Rice, 
Texas Christian and Arkansas still 
are in the running. 

Sun Bowl, Paso: rtwriters 
are booming the powe: Second 
Air Force and Randolph Field for 
this game. 


Roosevelt Favors 
Stadium In Capital 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
President Roosevelt and two former 
boxing champions, Commanders 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney, 
last night endorsed construction of 
~ National Memoria) Stadium 

ere. 

A letter from Roosevelt was read 
at a mass meeting held in connec- 
tion with National Stadium Week 
in the Capital, The President said 
thet if the stadium is built, Wash- 
ington will be the center of many 
national and international programs 
including the Olympics, Boy Scout 
Jamborees, 4-H Club meetings and 
veterans competitions, Such a sta- 
dium could become a fitting mem- 
orial to men and women now in 
the armed services and be dedicated 
to youth and freedom of our 
country, 

Roosevelt said that Dempsey and 
Tunney thought the stadium would 
Contribute to closer international 
relations, ; 


Conn McCreary Suffering 
From Fractured Skull 


MIAMI, Fla., Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
gonn McCreary, one of the na- 
Ja OP, jockeys, was taken to 
ackson Memorial Hospital last 
on with a fractured skull. Mc- 
preary had been suffering from 
eh Adaches since taking a spill at 
co, tarting gate at Aqueduct re- 
ntly and came to Miami for a 
Vacation. 


foal 








however, 
Vealed the fracture. 

















’44 All-America Choices 
Won’t Be Easy To Make 





NEW YORK, Nov. 20—One of 
the unique qualities of American 
football is the fact that the bigger 
Part of every team sweats and 
toils anonymously Saturday after 
Saturday while a select croup 
known as the backfield men make 
all the headlines. 

The ball carriers and passers 
grow famous and retain their fame 
down through the years, but how 
many linemen can you name off- 
hand beside ones you went to 
school with or who married your 
sister? 

Probably the most outstanding 
lineman in the country is Navy’s 
215-pound tackle, Don Whitmire. 
Agile, fast and bruising, Whitmire 
was all Southeastern tackle at Ala- 
bama before coming to Navy and 
has been "The Muscle” in the Mid- 
dies’ great line this season. Ranking 
right next to Whitmire is John Fer- 
raro of Southern California, 235 
pounds of dynamite. Other fine 
tackles are Russ Thomas and Bill 
Willis of Ohio State, Hillery Horne 
and W. D. Garrett of Mississippi 
State, Lester Bigaman of Illinois, 
Jeck Fathauer of Iowa State, 
George Kavisky of Penn, Monte 
Moncrief of Texas A and M and 
John Kerns of Duke. 

GUARDS PLENTIFUL 

The guards mentioned most fre- 
quently for All-America honors 
are Johnny Green of Army, H. J. 
Nichols of Rice, John Hackett of 
Ohio State, Bill Hachten of 
fornia, Maurice Furchgott 
Georgia Tech and Jim McCurdy 
of Washington. 

There’s an unusually good group 
of centers around the country this 
year with Tex Warrington of Au- 
burn generally considered tops. 
Others are Jack Martin of Navy, 


Gunder The Wonder To 
Report For Military Duty 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 20 (ANS)— 
Gunder Hagg, the Swedish distance 
runner, revealed yesterday that he 
had been called for military serv- 
ice Dec. 20, but had requested de- 
ferment until January because he 
expected heavy business at the 
Malmee Haberdashery, where he is 
a valued employee of Sture Ohls- 
sen, who popped off so vociferously 
a couple of months ago when it 
was suggested that Hagg should 
come to America and run. 

Hagg himself said he didn’t thin! 
he could go to the United States 
in the winter because he would 
first require a long period of train- 
ing to become accustomed to in- 
door running. 

In New York, Swedish officials 
pointed out that Hagg already had 
completed the 18 months of mili- 
tary training required of all 
Swedes, and his call for Decem- 
ber was probably just for a one- 
month refresher course. 


Landis Better 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20 (ANS) — 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
baseball’s High Commissioner, will 
spend his 78th birthday in St. 








a 





Luke’s hospital tomorrow, where 


his condition is renorted as satis- 
factory. Mrs. Landis, convalescing 
with a broken wrist, also is at 
headaches became worse,|St. Luke’s. The elderly couple will 
and an examination re- nese a Thanksgiving dinner to- 
gether. , 


By Army News Service 


of} is 


Felto Prewitt of Tulsa, Bob St. 
Onge of Army and Jack Tavener of 
Indiana who was outstanding in 
the All-Star game against the Chi- 
cago Bears at Evanston, IIl., last 
August. 

From among the following will 
probably be chosen the All-Amer- 
ica ends, Barney Poole, Army plebe 
who was All-Southern end at North 
Carolina last year, Leon Bramlett 
of Navy, Hank Walker of Virginia, 
Phil Tinsley of Georgia Tech, Pat 
Thrash of South Carolina, Mike 
Schumchyk of Arkansas, Gubert 
Grechtol of Texas, Ed Dugger of 
Ohio State, Clyde Poodnight of 
Tulsa, Paul Walker of Yale, and 
Paul Robeson, Jr., of Cornell whose 
famous father was All-America at 
Rutgers 25 years ago. 


BACKFIELD HOPEFULS 


Candidates for the All-America 
backfield are headed, of course, by 
Army’s Glenn Davis and Felix 
"Doc” Bianchard and Bob Kelly of 
Notre Dame. Blanchard, Army’s 
Plebe fullback, has been called the 
greatest fullback ever by no less 
an authority than Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, T-formation wizard and 
head coach at Pittsburgh. 

Lest the idea get around that 
the above is three-quarters of the 
dream backfield, it must be re- 
membered that there are some 
pretty fair backs elsewhere in the 
nation. Bobbie Jenkins and Hal 
Hamberg are Navy's hopes. 

Les Horvath of Ohio State is 
back after a year in the Army and 

carrying the major part of the 
title-bound Buckeyes’ load. National 
= champion Claude “Buddy” 

oung, Illinois’ dusky scatback, is 
another prominent candidate. The 
Oklahoma Aggies have a genuine 
oldtime triple-threater in Bob Fen- 
imore. All the adjectives in the 
book have been applied to Feni- 
more’s running, passing and kick- 


ing. 

Other outstanding backs roam- 
ing loose around the nation include 
Tom McWilliams of Mississippi 
State, Gordon Grav of Southern 
Cahfornia, Hunchy Hoernschemeyer 
of Indiana and Babe DiMancheff of 
Purdue. 





Boston 


Eagles Top Skins, 
Grab First Place 





Giants Handcuff Hutson, Upset Packers; 


Detroit Lions Outscore Bears, 42-21 





By Army News Service 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—The Philadelphia Eagles served 
bitter "T” and scored a 37-7 victory over the Washington Red- 
skins before 35,000 fans in Griffith Stadium yesterday. The 
triumph put the Eagles in first place in the Eastern Division 
of ‘the National Football League. The loss was the first of the 
season for the Skins and dropped them into a tie for second 





Maple Leafs Hold 
- First Place In NHL 


CHICAGO, Nov 20 (ANS)—The 
Toronto Maple Leafs rallied in 
the second period to score three 
goals last night and defeat the 
Chicago Blackhawks, 4-3, and 
hold first place in the National 
Hockey League. 

Playing without the services of 
Sweeney Schriner who was hurt in 
Toronto Saturday night, the 
Leafs had to hustle to keep ahead 
of the Canadiens who beat the 
Rangers in New York. 

With the score tied, 3-3, and 
three minutes of playing time left, 
Babe Pratt, who earlier had 
opened the game’s scoring ‘for 
Toronto, feinted goalie Mike Kar- 
akas out of the net for the win- 
ning marker. 

At New York, the Rangers were 
hot for two periods, but the 
champion Canadiens got hotter 
and scored five goals in the last 
period to defeat the Blue Shirts, 
6-2, before 15,000 fans who got 
hot under the collar when the 
Rangers dissipated a 2-1 lead in 
the final period. 

The Patrickmen outplayed the 
Canucks in the first period as Ott 
Heller and Chuck Scherza scored. 
Maurice Richard netted one for 
Montreal in the second period, but 
with the Rangers playing top 
hockey it appeared they would de- 
feat the Canadiens for the first 
time in two years. But then the 
roof fell in. 

At Detroit, the Red Wings 
nosed out the Boston Bruins, 4-3, 
in a game marked by only two 
penalties. The Bruins tallied twice 
in the final period, replacing 
their goalie and putting six for- 
wards on the ice in an effort to 
tie the score. 

HOCKEY STANDINGS 
w. 





Toronto 
Montreal 
Detroit 


New York 
Chicago 
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Youngest Centers 

WILLIAMSBURG, Va., Nov. 20 
(ANS) — Coach Rube McCray of 
William and Mary claims the 
youngest one-two center combina- 
tion ever to appear on a major 
college football team in the nation. 
McCray’s first string center is 
Tommy Thompson of Woodbridge, 


N. J., and he’s just over 17 years old. 


The second string center is George 
Davis of Hopewell, Va., who won't 
be 17 till late December. 





St. Thomas ’Fesses Up, Men-- 
And Gee, What A Confession 





By Army News Service 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20—We have 
often heard it.said that no one in 
the boxing racket would admit his 
misdeeds, Today, we have proof in 
the inaccuracy of the statement. 
He is St."Thomas, a colored heavy- 
weight who confessed to 50 holdups 
in Dayton, Ohio, between 1936 and 
1941, 

St. Thomas, who was known as 
Thomas Reed before he joined the 
celestial chorus of Father Divine 
in 1940, approached detectives in 
the Criminal Courts building yes- 
terday and demanded to be ar- 
rested. The puzzled detectives led 
their charge to the Elizabeth Street 
station house where he told his 
story. 

"I committed about 50 holdups tn 
Dayton with a white man and an- 
other colored fellow,” said St. 
Thomas. "We usually waited for 
an auto to stov at a traffic licht. 
then grah whatever we could. But 








in our last job we held up a tele-' 


graph office right opposite the 
Dayton police headquarters.” 

St. Thomas continued, "I’m a dis- 
ciple of Father Divine and he told 
me to come here. These trimes are 
on my conscience, brothers. l’m 
going to be a minister, but worry 
has been hurting my studies.” 

He was jailed on a fugitive charge 
until the police checked with Day- 
ton officials on his story plus the 
fact he had no draft card. 

St. Thomas, a fair fighter. ran 
uv a string of victories which he 
attributed to Father Divine’s guid- 
ance. However, he was ex-communi- 
cated from the faithfu! flock when 
he couldn’t resist the lure of Lenox 
Avenue’s sinful saloons. After a 
penitent period, Father Divine ac- 
cepted him back into the fold and 
a short time later Melio Bettina. 
unimpressed by the Saint’s piety 
knocked him out in two rounds and 
he hasn’t foucht since. Perhaps he 
never will again. 


7% 
Sf 


place with the New York Giants. 

Greasy Neale’s Birds had 
their vaunted T-formation 
working perfectly and their de- 
fense was superb. With one ex- 
ception, they halted the aerial 
thrusts of Sammy Baugh and Frank 
Filchock and capitalized on two 
interceptions to roll up their vic- 
tory margin. 

The Eagles didn’t seem to have.a 
chance as Washington scored on 
the second play of, the game when 
Filchock passed to Wilbur Moore 
who ran 35 yards for a touchdown. 
Joe Aguirre converted. But that 
ended the scoring for the Red- 
skins while the Eagles soared on 
to five touchdowns and a field goal 
by quarterback Roy Zimmerman 
who also converted four times. 


VAN BUREN TALLIES 


Rookie Steve Van Buren, speedy 
halfback from LSU, tied the score 
for the Birds with @ neat 20-yard 
dash through the right side of the 
Skins’ line for a touchdown. Other 
Philly six-pointers were hung up 
by Mel Bleeker, Jack Hinkle, Don 
McDonald and Ernie Steele. 

The New York Giants halted Don 
Hutson, and defeated the Green 
Bay Packers, 24-0, yesterday at the 
Polo Grounds before 56,481, the 
largest crowd of the pro season. 
Despite the loss, the Packers 
clinched the Western Division title 
as the Chicago Bears lost to the 
Detroit Lions. The victory put the 
Giants in a tie with Washington 
for second place in the Eastern 
Division, 

Howie Livingston, p'aying his firs$ 
pro season for the Giants, bottled 
up Hutson and broke up other 
Packer threats in one of the best 
defensive exhibitions of the year. 

Livingston also scored the first 
Giant touchdown in the first period, 
intercepting Irv Comp’s pass on 
the Green Bay 35 and running for 
@ score. 

At Detroit, Fiatfoot Frankie 
Sinkwich, who may be 4-F for the 
military services but is 1-A on the 
football field, connected for four 
touchdown passes yesterday as the 
Detroit Lions plastered a 41-21 de- 
feat on the Chicago Bears. 


GREAT PASSING 


Sinkwich and Sid Luckman gave 
a splendid passing performance, 
Sinkwich completing seven of 19 
for 170 yards and four touchdowns 
while Luckman, on leave from the 
Maritime Service, connected on 11 
of 17 for 143 and three touchdowns. 

Cleveland moved into a tie for 
second place with the Bears and 
Lions in the Western Division by 
rolling over the combined Pitis- 
burgh Steelers-Chicago Cardinals, 
33-6. before a slim crowd of 3,000 
at Chicago. Led by Lou Zontini. the 
Rams scored in every period. coast- 
ing to an easy victory. The Pitt- 
Cards did most of their ground 
gaining et midfield. They led the 


Rams in first downs. 12-9 but 
lacked a scoring punch. 
The Boston Yankees hung up 


their second win of the season at 
the expense of the Brook]yn T'gers, 
downing the Flatbush gridders, 13-6, 
before 16,487 at Fenway Park. Bos- 
ton. It was the Tigers’ eighth 
straight defeat and second at the 
hands of the Yanks 


PRO STANDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


WwW. L. T. Pet P. OP. 
Philadelphia 5 0 2 1.000 200 9% 
New York s + 1 832 152 62 
Washington Ss § 823 142 126 
Boston 2 6 0 250 68 182 
Brooklyn © 8 0 00 69 125 

WESTERN DIVISION 

W. L. T. Pet P. OP. 
Green Bay 7 #2 #O .778 203 121 
Bears 43 1 57) 181 158 
Detroit ¢€ 3 8 571 152 130 
Cleveland 4 3 1 571 161 172 
Pitt-Cards © 8 80 00 81 244 


Late Football Scores 


Camp Lee 26, Fort Monroe 13. 
Depauw 13, Miami (Ohio) 7 

Georgia Preflight 30. Daniel Field @ 
Keesler Field 33, Algiers Naval 6. 
March Field 7, San Diego Naval 0. 
Melville Pt Base 12. Holy Cross 12. 
Morris Field 41. Maxwell Field 7. 
Olathe Naval 0. Kansas State 0. 
Otterbein 32. Capital 0 





St. Mary’s Preflight 3, Fleet City 0. 
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French Units Reach 
Rhine River, Bypass 


Vifal Gap At Belfort 





(Continued from page 1) 
ist Army’s most spectacular ad- 
vance since joining the winter of- 


fensive, American patrols reached 
the outskirts of Eschweiler after a 
four-mile push which started in 


darkness last night. 
Heavy fighting was progressing 
in the suburbs of this large Ger- 


man road center, with American 
troops astride the six-lane Adolf 


Hitler highway leading toward Col- 
ogne and the Ruhr. 

In the Moselle sector, American 
3rd Army troops were last night 
fighting through the cobble-stoned 
streets of Metz, one-third of which 
was today reported to be in Al- 
lied hands, The northern and south- 
ern arms of the 3rd Army linked 
up at two points east of Metz to 
throw a double ring around the 
city. 

German plans to defend the city 
house by house disintegrated yes- 
terday when a four-pronged drive 
launched against the fortress over- 
ran about a third of the city by 
late afternoon. Troops of the U. S. 
5th Infantry Division bypassed a 
German fort in the southeastern 
part of Metz and joined with ad- 
vance elements of the U. S. 95th 
Division coming in from the north- 


east. 

With the American 3rd Army 
thrusting toward the Saar Basin 
and into Germany east of Thion- 
ville, the German army in the 
Moselle sector is reported to be 
earrying out a genera] withdrawal 
to the Siegfried Line. The German 
retreat was first observed yester- 
day when American planes spotted 
and attacked Nazi columns stream- 
ing toward Saarlautern, Saar- 
brucken and Saargemund. 

The American thrust into Ger- 
many near the Luxembourg border 
has pushed two miles into Ger- 
many. Farther south other 3rd 
Army columns have captured the 
German town of Buschdorf and 
have made another crossing of the 
German border north of Laun- 
stroff. Other forces are within 200 
yards of the German frontier at 
Scwerdortf. 

In Holland, British 2nd Army 
elements, driving hard over the 
Zig Canal to wipe out the last Ger- 
man pocket on the west side of the 
Maas, captured Belfeld against 
patchy opposition. The Germans 
are apparently withdrawing to their 
last west bank stronghold of Venlo. 
The Allies attempted to slam shut 
the door behind the Germans in 
Venlo yesterday by cutting the 
Venlo bridge from the air. The at- 
tack succeeded in blocking the 
bridge, but did not break it. 


Weizmann Says Palestine 
Terror Must Be Stopped 


LONDON, Nov. 20—Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, President of the World 
Zionist Organization, stated re- 
cently in Jerusalem that the most 
important task of the Zionist Or- 
ganization, is to stamp out ter- 
rorism which is threatening to un- 
dermine all that had been achieved 
in Palestine in the last 60 years. 

"I suffered a grevious personal 
tragedy,” Dr. Weizmann § said, 
"when my son, a flying officer in 
the RAF, was lost in operations, 
but it was with a deeper sense of 
shock that I heard about the mur- 
der of Lord Moyne.” 





Seamen Feared It 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20 (ANS) — 
American merchant seamen, veter- 
“ans of the Murmansk run, today 
celebrated the sinking of the Ger- 
man battleship. Tirpitz with 25 
Royal Air Force flyers as guests 
of honor Some of the seamen 


THRUST TO 


THE RHINE 
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vance, has pushed clear thro 


Metz and were last reported 
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J FREIBURG 


VR pre BABEL 71 7750" KC 
SWITZERLAND 


(A) The French Ist Army, in the day’s most dramatic ad- 


Nagold 
PFFenburg — 
oFreaudenstadt 


hramberg 
Villingera 
Eurtwangen 


ugh the Belfort Gap, with ad- 


vanced elements reaching the Rhine River, ten miles south- 
east of Mulhouse. (B) The American 7th Army is driving 
through the Vosges Mountain passes to the Reich and 
has penetrated into St. Die. (C) American 3rd Army troops 
have thrown a double ring around the Moselle bastion’ of 


to hold one-third of the ‘city. 





Army Devises Rubber Masks 
To Breathe For Sick Persons 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—Robot 
rubber-masks, that will do the 
work of breathing for a sick per- 
son, will become available after 
the war as the result of new pres- 
sure masks now going into use 
for American fighter pilots at ex- 
tremely high altitudes. 
The new mask for the Air Forces 
was announced last September. 
Today. its expected medical uses 
were described to the National 








MAAF 


(Continued from page 1) 








German troops fleeing from cen- 
tral Yugoslavia. 
Strafing missions today ac- 
counted for 14 more locomotives 
and ten more railcars, while dam- 
aging 17 engines and 86 railcars, 
according to incomplete returns. 


The daily summary mentioned 
activity by the recently-arrived 
Brazilian Air Forces, Flying P-47s, 
they strafed three trains of ap- 
proximately 12 cars each, damaging 
two :ocomotives and 50 percent of 
the cars. 

RAF fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers in Greece, often times sup- 
porting the Red Army in Serbia, 
also are concentrating on enemy 
rail communications over which 
the bulk of German forces remain- 
ing in the Balkans are attempting 
to escape. 

One Spitfire formation caught 
six trains in a five-mile cutting. 
Bombing the embankment they 
created a landslide in front of the 
first train, partly burying it. Thus, 
two trains behind it were held up. 
A fourth was hit and set ablaze, 
thus holding up the fifth, and the 
sixth was sealed off by another 
bomb on the overhanging em- 
bankment, under which the trains 
were hiding. The Germans, un- 
able to shift any of their material, 
were reported by the RAF to have 
blown up the six trains the next 
night, themselves thereby destroy- 





said they feared the Tirpitz more 
than they did submarines or planes. 


ing over 100 railroad cars and all 


Academy of Sciences by Cmdr. J. 
Murray Steele, Medical Corps, U. 
S. Navy. Made of heavy rubber, 
the mask is formed to fit snugly 
over the bridge of the nose, cheeks, 
and chin 

Pure oxygen, or any other form 
of air, can be forced into this 
mask of pressures higher than at- 
mosphere and it will not leak. 
Pressurized air will, however, 
force itself into the lungs of the 
robot-mask wearer. He doesn’t 
have to breathe in at all; the 
robot does that for him. 


He does have to breathe out 
though, with the present type of 
military mask. But Commander 
Steele said that it is now possible 
to alter the pressure during 
breathing to make a regular cycle 
of fluctuating pressure inside the 
mask to fit the natural, human, 
breathing cycle. 

Thus, at one moment, the mask 

can force air into lungs and at 
the next so reduce its pressure 
that exhalation is completely with- 
out effort. Or the doctor can ad- 
just the mask to any degree of 
effort or tack of effort at any 
stage of breath-taking. For ex- 
ample, the commander said, some 
kinds of heart-trouble patients 
might be helped by a mask which 
makes every stage of their breath- 
ing effortless. Persons suffering 
from gassed lungs might be bet- 
ter off with a robot which puts air 
into their lungs without any ef- 
fort on their part but requires 
them to force it out. 
In high-altitude flying, the new 
mask is needed to keep enough 
oxygen in an aviator’s blood. Even 
pure oxygen doesn’t do this when 
the outside air pressure becomes 
extremely low. 





Notice 
For units in the Leghorn area: 
Commencing this morning, The 


2 Viale Alsieri, on Route 1, You 
can pick up your copies daily from 





but one of the locomotives. 


0600 hours. 





Stars and Stripes will be avail- |remaining fingers _ stiff. 
able at the new circulation office |mann’s answer: "Better stiff than 
located in the I! Telegrafo plant, | off.” 








U. S. Daily War Cost 
250 Million Dollars 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20 — In 
the month of November alone the 
war will cost the United States 
seven and a half billions of dol- 
lars, the equivalent of 250 mil- 
lions a day, President Roosevelt 
said today when he launched 
the Sixth War Loan drive. 

The President urged every 
American to practice self-denial, 
so that the fighting services 
might have all they needed, and 
expressed his confidence that the 
success of the new war loan 
would be an example to the world 
of Democracy in action. 

. “The war is not over yet,” said 
the President, "by many a costly 
battle; while if we have every 
reason to be proud of what has 
been done, even optimistic about 
the ultimate outcome, we have 
no reason to be complacent about 
the tough road that lies ahead.” 











Red Army Hammers 
At Budapest Flank 


(Continued from page 1) 
branches off from the Miskole line. 
The Red Army stands on three 
sides of this vital junction, and its 
fall is believed imminent. 

During the advance in the north- 
east, the Russians said they cap- 
tured 5,000 German and Hungar- 
ian prisoners as well as large 
stores of ammunition. 


In Latvia where some 30 Ger- 
man divisions are said to be en- 
circled with their backs against 
the Baltic, the Russians reported 
only patrol activity. But the Ger- 
man news agency said that the 
Red Army today launched a new 
offensive, since the freezing wea- 
ther has hardened the muddy) 
roads. 

North of the Carpathians, the 
Red Army was said to be assemb- 
ling forces for the drive through 
Poland and East Prussia. Moscow 
dispatches, which report that the 
big winter offensive is imminent, 
intimated that these armies were 
larger than anything that has 
been thrown into battle even on 
this front of vast forces. "The 
hands are turning to the zero 
hour,” a correspondent in Mos- 
cow wrote. . 

The magnitude of the Russian 
forces everywhere was suggested 
by the German announcement— 
probably a guess fishing for in- 
formation — that Malinovsky’s for- 
ces in Hungary included 35 in- 
fantry and seven motorized di- 
visions. 

Marshal Tito’s communique to- 
day reported the capture of the 
communication centers of Ur. 
Prizen and Pec, thus cutting off 
the Germans from their remain- 
ing pockets in western Macedonia 
and the adjacent Yugoslav and Al- 
banian districts. Pristina, 45 miles 
north of Skoplje, was also reported 
taken. 


ITALIAN FRONT 


(Continued from page 1) 























ons you’ll have to defend yourselves 
with rifles. Italy is a secondary 
front but the line must be held.” 

Buhrmann then asked if anyone 
present did not feel up to the job, 
say the PWs. Two stepped for- 


———__ 


France Recovering 
Despite Difficulties 
Gen. DeGaulle Says 


. 20—France is well 
on the road to recovery despite 
daily difficulties, General Charles 


‘|de Gaulle declared yesterday tn an 


address over the French home Tadio, 

"Within eight months we shajj 
have in Europe a great Army wor. 
thy of France,” he said. "I shoulg 
edd that our Navy, which is again 
sailing the seven seas, also is com. 
ing into its own again.” 


Turning to internationa) rela. 
tions, General De Gaulle said that 
France is slowly regaining the posi- 
tion which the Government wants 
her to occupy. 

"It already is realized abroad,” 
he said, "that France’s influence js 
growing daily and that she wil] 
have a part to pley with other na. 
tions for the good of all ‘mankind.” 

General de Gaulie and Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault are ex. 
pected to reach Moscow next week, 
It is believed that the main purpose 
of the De Gaulle talks with Marshal 
Stalin will be to prepare the ground 
for a long Franco-Russian alliance, 
similar to the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1942, 

Inside France the work of recon- 
struction continuetl, A voluntary 
organization of French youth, called 
Service Civique, is being formed 
throughout the country to help in 
rebuilding, Lt, Col. Trellu of the 
FFI reported in a speech today. 
Local groups of the organization 
decide which reconstruction works 
are most urgent in their districts 
and then request materials from 
loca] authorities. They work in 
their spare time, repairing bridges 
and roads and collecting money and 
clothing for French troops. 

The French Government has de- 
cided to grant financial aid to fam- 
ilies of Jews deported from France 
to Germany, it was reported today, 
The assistance will be similar to 
that given to families of French 
prisoners of war. 

The trials of collaborators went 
on throughout France. The Court 
of Justice of Hautes-Alpes con- 
demned 23-year-old Mme. Tour- 
niere to death for giving informa- 
tion to the Germans which led to 
the arrest of several members of 
the resistance forces, the Paris 
radio said today. 
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that the convention vote the con- 
tinuance of the Political Action 
Committee, Murray said: 

"It is now realized that the fu- 
ture security of the nation is a 
political question to be decided by 
political means. The common 
people do not propose to leave this 
all-important issue in the hands 
of individuals who care less for 
their country than for partisan 
advantage as happened after World 
War I.” 

Urging increased management- 
government labor cooperation in 
developing peacetime economy of 
plenty and further participation 
of labor in government agencies, 
Murray said that  reconversion 
measures already enacted by Con- 
gress "ignore human needs.” 

He urged a program which would 
guarantee an annual wage to all 
workers, cooperation between in- 
dustry and labor, elimination of 


ward. The first man explained that|T@cial discrimination through per- 


he had a glass eye. Buhrmann re- 
plied: "You ought to be glad you’ve 
got a glass eye, you don’t have to 
close it.” y 

The other man said two fingers 
of one hand were missing and the 


The PWs added that other men 
would have stepped out, except 
that they. were deaf. 


manent fair employment practices 
committee, and collaboration with 
other nations. : 

Successful handling of American 
war mobilization, he said, still is 


hampered by “unnatural and arti- 
Buhr-| ficial segregation” of such agencies 
as War Production Board and 
War Manpower Commission, whose 
activities have been coordinated. 


Murray outlined a reconversion 


tax program which would continue 
the current tax rates on corpor- 
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By AL CAPP 








THE N.Y. OFFICE OF A GREAT 


“NEWSPAPER CARTOON SYNDICATE} UNDERSTAND? MY 


GOOCH 2?—You HAVEN'T DRAWN 
A SINGLE “FEARLESS FOSDICK”’ 
CARTOON STRIP IN 3 WEEKS! 
DON’T ae oy PRONTO, YOU’RE 
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for maintenance of : 
\lstandard of living,” and taxation 


ations and personal incomes above 
5,000 dollars a year and reduce 
taxes on lower income groups. _ 

He suggested a postwar policy 
based on taxation according t 


|| ability to pay; elimination of ex: 


cise and sales taxes; integration ° 


estate and gift taxes; deductions 
"a decen 


of corporations for benefits and 
services they receive from utilizing 
the corporate form. t 
His report also suggested tha 
the Political Action Committee 
would be around for some time 
to come with the declaration that 
"political problems of the American 
ple are not solved in one elec 
on campaign.” ; 
The foremost task of organized 
labor in the next Congress. is 
obtain the repeal of the Smit 





Connally Act, Murray said. 
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